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EDITORIAL 


The rethinking of teacher competencies in the light of 
changed educational procedures has not gone too far, if we 
assume that the development of the community school with 
a heavy emphasis on human relations is taking the place of 
schools with content or child-need emphases. It is obvious 
that such rethinking is the order of the day (This is not to 
imply that such changes mean neglect of child need or con- 
tent materials as they relate to skills and knowledges but is 
merely to indicate the trend.) 

The competencies sought in teachers in the past have re- 
lated basically to scholastic standing or mastery of the skills 
that they are supposed to teach and only secondarily upon 
items of personality. These first assumptions have been tied 
to the stereotypes that teacher competency was developed by 
a mastery of existing knowledge, education was something 
primarily obtained from books, and there was a direct 
connection between knowledge and competency to handle 
oneself with children. We have long since discovered that 
none of these propositions is true. Psychology has shown 
the lack of relationship between knowledge and behavior and 
studies of elementary teachers have shown that, using al- 
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most any criterion of success in teaching, there is little rela- 
tionship between scholarship records in college and success 
in teaching. . 

Space does not permit an elaborate spelling-out of com- 
petencies needed but they would, undoubtedly, include the 
following : 

1. A capacity to do community organization. This would 
include not only knowledge of the community and its struc- 
ture but demonstrated skills in community leadership. 

2. A knowledge of and demonstrated skills in group dy- 
namics. How to organize and run a conference may be more 
important, as far as health in a community is concerned, 
than teaching all the extant facts about health. The involve- 
ment in process in which people are brought together on an 
unselfconscious basis to achieve common community goals 
may be more important than what is taught in classrooms 
about tolerance, respect, and love. 

3. Evaluation. Obviously, we have always evaluated our 
work in terms of the objectives we sought to reach. When 
education was content-centered, an adequate evaluation was 
performance on subject-matter tests. As we have changed 
the emphases, however, the cultural lag in the area of eval- 
uation has been enormous. The real effectiveness of ‘the 
school’s program in consumer education cannot be measured 
by the regurgitation of all that has been taught nor by how 
well given children perform as a result of teaching. The real 
evaluation will be whether the life of the community has 
been improved by such programs. 

There is perhaps no greater challenge in the field of 
teacher training and in-service training than that which is 
presented to us by this change of educational direction. 

Dan W. Dodson 














AN ANALYSIS OF COURSES IN EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIOLOGY WITH PROPOSED CHANGES 


George Squires Herrington 


The following analysis concerns 49 required and partially 
required * courses in educational sociology in terms of re- 
quirements and prerequisites, aims, topics, activities, texts, 
instructors’ training, and proposals for changes in topics 
and subjects during the next ten years. The data upon which 
this article is based were received from 239 teacher-training 
institutions in all sections of the United States during the 
spring and summer of 1947. ’ 


Requirements and Prerequisites 


In Table 1 can be seen the distribution of 49 required and 
partially required courses in educational sociology by titles 
of courses and by types of credentials and degrees as report- 
ed by 45 institutions. Only two of the titles shown include 
more than one course each, “educational sociology” and 
“school and society” number, respectively, 28 and 5 of the 
courses tabulated. 

Twenty-nine courses are listed as being optional as part 
of a general social-science or education requirement for 
teaching credential candidates. Fewer courses, 18 and 10, 
respectively, are so indicated for the master’s and doctor’s 
degrees. Fifteen courses are required of teaching credential 
candidates, while 4 and 2 are required, respectively, for the 
master’s and doctor’s degrees. 





1 Partially required courses are defined as those which are optional within 
a general education or social-science requirement. 

2 For the complete study, see George S. Herrington, “Educational Sociology 
as a Factor in the Training of Teachers,” unpublished Doctor of Education 
dissertation, School of Education, Stanford University, 1947. For the sum- 
mary and conclusions of this survey, see George S. Herrington, “The Status 
of Educational Sociology Today,” THe JourNAL or EpucaTIonaL Socto.ocy, 
Vol. XXI, No. 3 (November 1947). 
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TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF REQUIRED AND PARTIALLY 
REQUIRED COURSES IN EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIOLOGY BY TITLES, TYPES 
OF CREDENTIALS, AND 


DEGREES 
; Optional as 
Titles Part of General Required 
Requirement 
T.0. M.D. D.D. * T.C. M.D. D.D.* 

Educational Sociology ..............6.. 19 10 4 5 3 1 
TRPROP BOO BOOT ok. ck kkk owes cen'e 0 0 0 1 0 0 
RI oo cc wks oes ceubeees 2 2 2 8 0 0 
Community Life and Problems .......... 0 0 0 1 0 0 
Education and Society ..............00+ 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Sociological Foundations of Education ... 0 0 0 1 0 0 
Social Foundations of Education ........ 0 0 0 1 0 0 
The Teacher and Community Problems .... 1 1 0 0 0 0 
NE I eg oad. calc bees ese 0 0 0 a 0 0 
The School in the Social Order ......... 0 0 0 0 1 1 
Social Issues and Education ............ 1 1 1 0 0 0 
Community Backgrounds of Education . 0 0 0 1 0 0 
MUU OID. ko aw, oss o W154 0. 0 010-9 0/60 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Seminar in the Sociology of Education .... 1 ¥ 0 0 0 0 
Community Action and the School ....... 1 1 1 0 0 0 
Social Orientation of Children .......... 1 1 1 0 0 0 
en NN ga cl eae s oes ee ve 1 1 1 0 0 0 
The School and the Social Order ......... 0 0 0 1 0 0 


* The columns headed T.C., M.D. and D.D. represent teaching credentials, master’s 
degrees, and doctor’s degrees, respectively. 


In Tables 2 and 3 are shown, respectively, the distribution 
of required and partially required courses in educational 
sociology by hours per week classes meet and by semester 
and quarter units of credit. About 64 per cent of the classes 
meet for 3 hours per week. Sixty-six per cent of the 30 
courses given on the semester basis receive 3 semester-units 
of credit, and 7 and 6 courses out of 19 given under the 
quarter system receive 4 and 3 quarter-units, respectively. 


TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION OF REQUIRED AND PARTIALLY REQUIRED COURSES 
IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY BY HOURS PER WEEK 
CLASSES MEET 
Hours Per Week Class Meets 
Item 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
DERMOT OF GOUPROS oc kbs Kc ccecvces 0 8 30 5 8 0 0 1 





3 Throughout the remainder of the article comparison will be made with 
the study by Harvey Lee, The Status of Educational Sociology in Normal 
Schools, Teachers Colleges, and Universities (New York: New York Univer- 
sity Book Store, 1928). 
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TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION OF REQUIRED AND PARTIALLY REQUIRED COURSES IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY BY SEMESTER AND QUARTER 
UNITS OF CREDIT 


Semester Units Quarter Units 
Item 1 2 8 4 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Number of courses ...... 0 10 20 0 1 1 6 7 8 1 


In 1926 Lee*® found that 56 of 78 required courses in 
educational sociology were evenly divided between 2 and 3 
semester-units of credit. In the present study, 20 out of 30 
courses given on the semester basis receive 3 semester-units. 
However, 15 courses in Lee’s study received 4 semester- 
units, so that the proportion of courses receiving 3 and 4 
semester-units in his study in relation to those receiving 2 
units is slightly higher than the proportion existing between 
3 and 2 semester-units in the present study. 

Thirty-six institutions indicated subject-matter prereq- 
uisites for required and partially required courses in edu- 
cational sociology. Table 4 shows the distribution according 
to types of institutions. Twenty-three institutions have no 
subject-matter prerequisites. Most of the remaining 12 re- 
quire from 1 to 3 courses in education and/or sociology as 
prerequisites. In 1926 Lee found 15 combinations of 4 sub- 
jects—sociology, economics, civics, and social science—as 
prerequisites for courses in educational sociology. Four of 


TABLE 4 


DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECT-MATTER PREREQUISITES OF REQUIRED 
AND PARTIALLY REQUIRED COURSES IN EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIOLOGY BY TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS * 


Teachers 
Prerequisites College College University 
Me URRINOINE <9 650 3.clo'<. 00's 5k 68 ae COUR eee cee oe 6 4 138 
a OUONIOR COOUSIRE 6 oo. o.6, 0: 0:0 ccs 0 goa ec ade 0 0 1 
Two elementary sociology courses ..............ee0- 0 0 3 


Two courses: Orientation for Teachers and Teaching 
GENE IND coos doo y aw ohio sass. eR: Sate ere's 1 
Graduate standing or course in School and Society .... 0 0 
Course in Introductory or General Sociology ......... 3 
Two courses: Introduction to Education and Educational 
NINO aaa Gh sos otek Uda tees weralnede ere 0 
Course in Human Growth and Development .......... 0 0 
Eighteen hours of undergraduate education ........... 0 0 


* No required or partially required courses are reported for normal schools. 


Kr O 


a) 
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the combinations consisted of the individual subjects, 6 of 
pairs of subjects, and 5 of 3 or more subjects. Principles of 
education and educational psychology were added in 33 in- 
stances to some of these combinations. 


Aims 


Forty-five institutions contributed 150 aims for required 
and partially required courses in educational sociology. 
These were classified under eighteen headings in the order 
of frequency shown in Table 5. An attempt was made to 
word these headings in such a way as to preserve as far as 
possible the actual phraseology used in the aims submitted 
and at the same time to provide fairly inclusive categories 
for classifying them. The eighteenth heading, “unclassi- 
fied,” includes those items, about 20 per cent, that were sufhi- 
ciently unique or ambiguous as to make their inclusion under 
other headings doubtful. 


TABLE 5 


DISTRIBUTION OF AIMS OF REQUIRED AND PARTIALLY REQUIRED 
COURSES IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY BY TYPES 
OF INSTITUTIONS 


Teachers 
Aims College College University Total 
To understand the role of the school as an 
instrument of social progress ........... 10 1 2 13 
To understand the democratic ideology ....... 4 4 5 13 
To understand social problems .............. 6 1 4 11 
To understand relations of school and community 3 4 3 10 
To use techniques of research and critical 
0 EE anne OES FIN Te eee 2 1 6 9 
To understand relations of education and society 3 0 5 8 
To understand the teacher’s role in the community 1 0 7 8 
To socialize the curriculum ..........--++e+. 3 0 4 7 
To understand the social functions of the school 2 1 4 7 
To understand our culture and economic and 
i MED Fc6 ec Gwe eeu cee a besos s 2 1 3 6 
To understand social forces and their effects 
upon individuals ........-cceeeeeeeeees 3 0 8 6 
To understand social philosophies ........... 0 3 3 6 
To understand social factors affecting schools . 0 3 2 5 
To understand relations of education and s0- 
ee a eeec mb onew.o ayele'e 6 1 1 2 4 
To understand the community ..........-++-:. 3 0 1 4 
To formulate educational objectives .........-- 0 1 1 2 
To understand relationship of formal and ‘ 
informal educational agencies .......-.-- 2 0 0 
7 4 18 29 


eoeeeeeoseeseeeeseeseeeeseeeseeee? 
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Almost all of the classified objectives stress understand- 
ings and knowledge. Only a few of them relate to attitudes, 
skills, and abilities. 

In 1926 Lee, in reporting aims of courses in educational 
sociology, classified them under 14 headings that were 
phrased as nearly as possible as the replies received. These 
aims in the order of frequency were as follows: “‘to inculcate 
in prospective teachers a scientific (sociological) attitude 
toward social pedagogical problems,” 60; “to help solve 
teaching problems,” 36; “to examine the relationship of 
education and society,” 34; “to determine the objectives of 
education,” 30; “to determine the educational process,” 20; 
“the study of social problems,” 16; “to study social evolu- 
tion,” 12; “to insure social efficiency (efficient living),” 9; 
“to ascertain the social determiners of the curriculum,” 9; 
“to study the social aspect of the school,” 9; “education as 
social control,’ 9; “the study of the school and society,” 7; 
“to examine education in a democracy,” 4; “culture,” 2. 

A comparison of these aims with those in Table 5 reveals 
that the latter tend to be more specific and that only those 
aims relating to democracy, educational objectives, social 
problems, scientific attitude (critical thinking), and rela- 
tions of education and society appear to be directly compar- 
able. A greater emphasis is to be noted today upon the role 
of the school as an instrument of social progress and upon 
the meaning of democracy. School-community relationships 
and the teacher’s role in the community are present-day em- 
phases that are lacking, though in some cases may be im- 
plied, in the 1926 statement of aims relating to the study of 
school and society, social efficiency, and the relationship of 
education and society. 


Topics 


The distribution of topics of required courses in educa- 
tional sociology by types of institutions is shown in Table 6. 
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TABLE 6 


DISTRIBUTION OF TOPICS OF REQUIRED AND PARTIALLY 
REQUIRED COURSES IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 
BY TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS 


' Teachers 
Topics College Oollege University Total 
The community and the school .............. 16 1 13 80 
Pressure groups, public opinion, propaganda, 

BN SE RO aaa Om 9 4 4 17 
Hdueation and the family ..........6cccscc 7 1 7 15 
Intercultural education ............ccc0cees 6 2 6 14 
Democracy and education ............secee. 5 0 7 12 
Leisure, recreation, and education .......... 5 1 5 11 
The meaning and functions of educational 

MOOT 6s bc ee yh PEW soa Sele dewee Sieve 6 5 1 4 10 
The church and education .......sccccccccs 3 2 5 10 
SO GS NO 5 Soo Ss ise 6 bys be ees ee 5 0 4 9 
Crime, delinquency, and education ........... 4 0 4 8 
The social functions of the school ........... 2 0 6 8 
Occupational trends and their educational 

PIU orci kc atare pV Gus do anes orb, 8 i's 8:0 3 1 3 1 
Government and education ................. 1 0 5 6 
SE NIN ecole tj. he wn 0 50-0 bee eee 3 0 3 6 
International education ..........cccccsccces 1 0 5 6 
Sociology and the curriculum ............... 3 1 2 6 
Social and economic stratification and education 8 0 2 5 
The school as a social institution ............ 2 0 3 5 
NE I, ara ha acs y ie eis. s a 0.8 oie ee € 8 6 86 1 0 4 5 
Youth problems and education .............. 2 0 2 4 
TIUIGOMES GRA GOGORMOM. co ccc cccccvacccece 1 0 8 4 
Education and the social basis of personality .. 2 0 2 4 
Economic conditions and trends, and their 

educational implications ............+.... 0 0 4 4 
Population trends and _ their educational 

ENE Ss Gig os ks. ec Sera eb woeets oss 1 0 2 3 
Educational objectives and sociology ......... 0 1 1 2 
Citizenship and education .........eeeeeeees 1 0 : 2 
ee BE ORONO asin o's o's 6.8 wiivien vivincvo se 1 0 1 2 
po ES eer ere ere eee ee az 0 1 2 
I ls Seis ec had < Sev ewig Ko Ke BS 23 11 44 78 


An attempt was made to select topical headings that would 
represent “norms” of the topics submitted. The headings 
are phrased in such a way as to indicate relationship to edu- 
cation in order that they may be distinguished from topics 
common to sociology as such, and in order to suggest that 
almost half of the topics reported actually made such a dis- 
tinction. In contrast to current practice, Lee found that 
almost 75 per cent of the topics submitted to him for courses 
in educational sociology belonged not to that field but to 
sociology. Although the wording of a topic does not deter- 
mine the manner in which it is handled, it is probably good 
policy to word educational-sociology topics in such a manner 
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that the application of social knowledge to education is 
suggested. 

Lee lists 49 topics covering the content of courses in edu- 
cational sociology. Only 7 of these are listed as single items, 
comparable to the unclassified list of 78 items shown at the 
end of Table 6. The first 12 topics reported in Lee’s survey 
in the order of frequency are as follows: “the school,” 37; 
“the curriculum,” 35; “social controls,” 24; “education in a 
democracy,” 20; “educational objectives,” 19; “‘social evolu- 
tion or progress,” 19; “the community or city,” 17; “the 
church,” 14; “the state,” 14: and “methods and method- 
ology,” 14. 

A comparison of the first 12 topics in each group reveals 
that only 6 topics in Lee’s study can be designated as similar 
in whole or in part to those of the present survey. These 6 
topics in Lee’s study are in order of frequency as follows: 
“the school,” “the family,” “education in a democracy,” 
“the community or city,” “the church,” and “methods and 
methodology.” They are similar to the following topics in 
the present study in order of frequency: “the community 
and the school,” “education and the family,” “democracy and 
education,” “the meaning and functions of educational so- 
ciology,” and “the church and education.” The current em- 
phasis upon school-community relationships is to be noted. 
The topics relating to the family, democracy, and the church 
are practically parallel in ranking. 

There are no topics in the present-day list similar to “so- 
cial institutions,” “social controls,” and “social evolution or 
progress.” “The school as a social institution” might be con- 
sidered, with limitations, as similar to the first. ‘““The state,” 
“the curriculum,” and “educational objectives,” among the 
first 12 topics in Lee’s list, are thirteenth, sixteenth, and 
twenty-fifth, respectively, in the present study. Among the 
first twelve in Table 6, those that are not matched by items 
among the first twelve in Lee’s tabulation are: “pressure 
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groups, public opinion, propaganda, and education” ; inter- 
cultural education”; “leisure, recreation, and education”; 
“health and education”; “crime, delinquency, and educa- 
tion”; and “occupational trends and their educational im- 
plications.” However, these topics are similar, at least in 
part, to items that appear lower in Lee’s list. These items 
with their frequencies are as follows: “‘the press,” 3; “the- 
aters,” 1; “race problems,” 1; “social pathology,” 4; “im- 
migration,” 2; “agencies of recreation,” 8; “health,” 3; 
“delinquency,” 2; “crime and criminology,” 3; and “voca- 
tions and vocational guidance,” 12. 


Activities 


The distribution of required activities in required and 
partially required courses in educational sociology is set 
forth in Table 7. In it are tabulated the reports made on 49 
courses by 45 institutions. Of the 15 activities listed, the 


TABLE 7 


DISTRIBUTION OF ACTIVITIES REQUIRED IN REQUIRED 
AND PARTIALLY REQUIRED COURSES IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY BY 
TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS 
Teachers 
Activities Oollege Oollege University Total 
Within Outside Within Outside Within Outside Within Outside 
Class Class Class Class Class Class Class Class 


time time time time time time time time 
ee eer eer ey eee TT 0 8 0 21 0 46 0 
Class discussion ........ 18 0 8 0 23 2 49 2 
Individual oral reports .. 17 4 8 0 18 1 43 5 
Committee oral reports .. 11 4 7 0 14 2 82 6 
Individual written reports 10 7 5 4 10 13 25 24 
Committee written reports 7 6 3 4 6 5 16 15 
Reading or research notes 7 8 4 4 9 13 20 25 
Committee meetings ..... 5 8 3 5 7 10 | eS 
Community research 
projects or surveys ... 5 9 3 4 3 10 11 23 
Field trips, visits to 
AS Ea eee 6 9 5 5 2 12 13 26 
Direct participation in 
social-service activities 
of community ........ 2 6 1 2 1 7 4 15 
Observation of social life 
Of Bie GONOOl .. . es cices 7 9 8 8 2 10 12 22 
Participation in social life 
GE MNO hie ieitic Se 0 3 8 1 1 2 8 6 17 
Audio-visual aids ...... 8 3 5 0 9 2 22 5 
6 0 3 86 5 


Examinations .......+--+ 
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order of frequency for activities taking place “within class 
time” in half or more of the courses is as follows: class 
discussions, 49; lectures, 46; individual oral reports, 43; 
examinations, 36; committee oral reports, 32 ; and individual 
written reports, 25. 

The frequency of activities taking place ‘outside class 
time” in half or more of the courses is as follows: field trips, 
visits to agencies, 26; and reading or research notes, 25. 

Table 8 shows the distribution of required activities in 
required and partially required courses in educational so- 
ciology in terms of the order of time spent upon “within- 
class-time” activities. The tabulation includes the data for 
26 courses indicated by 24 institutions. The responses of 10 
institutions are not included because the character of the 
replies was such that the order of time could not be deter- 
mined. Where the total frequencies for each category indi- 
cate that half or more of the courses employ that activity, 


TABLE 8 


DISTRIBUTION OF ACTIVITIES REQUIRED IN REQUIRED AND 
PARTIALLY REQUIRED COURSES IN EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIOLOGY IN TERMS OF THE ORDER OF 
TOTAL CLASS TIME SPENT UPON 
“WITHIN-CLASS-TIME” 

ACTIVITIES 


Order of Time 


Ll 2:8 4:6 @: 7 8... ao 30:34 39 18:04 
Activities 
IE aris gine WBie ok 6 Bie Warde alee 20>, 6: O@:24--3 2 205:2) OO OO Oi: 31146 
Me III on 5 G4 6 avs Uo ual eees 38°35: & EE: OV C 6: C-Ee a - Gece 
Individual oral reports ........ ee Re hae eee See aa ee Te eee Se Re 
Committee oral reports ......... i.e €@& 3 £ @ 3.0 @-@. O° € G86 € 
Individual written reports ...... O20 RF Et Bw Se Sm Seas ee 8 
Committee written reports ...... > & 2 2: 2° fe ae eee oe 
Reading or research notes ..... GO -O 2s 206-2 +O -O 2 S68 6 ee 
Committee meetings ........... 6.0. 6.42 2b: S23. Ed 3s es 
Community research projects or 
MEWS oy Fv 6 eden sidione A DD. Oo 4 OO: 3 OO 2O- 2: O46 
Field trips, visits to agencies .... 0 0 2 SO Ger 6 Ce. 9 
Direct participation in _ social- 
service activities of the com- 
MI Sania k oielaise wine os sae O° 25h OO: O10 “02S: Os -6; 248 
Observation of social life of the 
DUN sad vel gh bie ewes cee’ O80: OO: 2 28 2 ee ese: Se 3S 
Participation in the social life of 
ge ae reer areas 6: 6 Oo Oe Or -O @ Oe 1 Ss: 2 Se"9 
Audio-visual aids ............. o. € 3.-@ 2.72.23. OY Pe Bee ak ee 
OE reer rr ce ; a ee x -6 0 2-2 
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TABLE 9 


DISTRIBUTION OF “OUTSIDE-OLASS-TIME” ACTIVITIES REQUIRED 
IN REQUIRED AND PARTIALLY REQUIRED COURSES IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY IN TERMS OF THE 
ORDER OF TIME SPENT UPON THEM 


Order of Time 


A 2 8. 4) 28 9 8: DO 20: Oe 
Activities 

te ie eet rhe 15 Ge a & OSE Dae iah ac Cees oO .@ -0: 2:8 0:06 
I ee ag & © 2 @ #8 86.2.6: 2 6-3 
Individual oral reports ... ic. c cc ccccncces St 6 3) 8 Be. V0.6 Ss 
OCommaitios oral reports 2... wc ccc cece cece 0-60.30: Oo OES. 6 ee 
Individual written reports ................- er6: 2 2 2 Oe o-° 2s: Cee 
Committee written reports ...........ccccere 8. =k DO Bee, Sea ae 
Reading or research notes ...............++5 a 2 26 0" 2 S82. Oe 
CI ONE 2.5 ia. bs. 5 5 0a 6.5 oid bie etree 90% 9 62. (84. 2 ea as 
Community research projects or surveys ...... So ..8 34-4 42 OS: 8. 82S 
Field trips, visits to agencies ............... Oo .3: 2 12: 6°28 SO es 

Direct participation in social-service activities 
et earn eee 2-08 Oo) 42 Ose i868 
Observation of the social life of the school ..... 2 © A 8. 3 ft Ok see 
Participation in the social life of the school .... 2 a oe we RO ee ee ee 
SEDs ee ears Aen ee ee o.6 6.0 @. 2 fe 18: 6S 
EG fo ac ease ass nS Sexe ee ots wane eas bios G8: 0 2 8 8 3-3 6878 


the order of time spent upon such activities, taking into ac- 
count both frequencies and order of time, is as follows: class 
discussion, lecture, individual oral reports, and examina- 
tions. 

In Table 9 is presented the distribution of required “out- 
side-class-time”’ activities in required and partially required 
courses in educational sociology in terms of the order of 
time spent upon them as reported by 18 institutions indi- 
cating 20 courses. The data given for 7 courses are not in- 
cluded, because they were set down in such a manner as to 
preclude tabulation in accordance with the order of time. 

Where the total frequencies for each activity reveal that 
half or more of the courses employ that activity, the order 
of time spent upon these activities, taking into account both 
frequencies and order of time, is as follows: reading or re- 
search notes; individual written reports; community re- 
search projects or surveys; committee written reports; field 
trips, visits to agencies; participation in the social life of the 
school; and committee meetings. 

In 1926 Lee, with a larger return than the present survey, 
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found that only 8 institutions reported the making of sur- 
veys. These were indicated by 5 normal schools, 1 teachers 
college, and 2 departments of education. In this study Table 
9 reveals that whereas 6 colleges, 5 teachers colleges, and 2 
universities engage in community research projects or sur- 
veys “within class time,” a greater number, with the excep- 
tion of teachers colleges, engage in such activity “outside 
class time,” namely, 9 colleges, 5 teachers colleges, and 12 
universities. 


Texts 


Instructors of required and partially required courses in 
educational sociology required no textbook for 16 courses. 
In 26 courses a textbook was required. Only 2 courses re- 
quired more than one. Those textbooks listed for more than 
one course are all considered textbooks in the field of educa- 
tional sociology. In order of frequency they are as follows: 
Brown, Educational Sociology, 9; Bolton and Corbally, 
Educational Sociology, 6; Roucek and others, Sociological 
Foundations of Education, 4; Cook, Community Back- 
grounds of Education, 2; and Bear, The Social Functions 
of Education, 2. 


Instructors’ Training 


The distribution of degrees held by instructors of re- 
quired and partially required courses in educational sociol- 
ogy by types of institutions is given in Table 10. Forty-six 
instructors’ highest degrees are included in this tabulation. 


TABLE 10 


DISTRIBUTION OF HIGHEST DEGREES HELD BY INSTRUCTORS 
OF REQUIRED AND PARTIALLY REQUIRED COURSES 
IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY BY TYPES 
OF INSTITUTIONS 


Teachers 
Degrees College College University Total 
NEC 5 Gs otro sities fa vd wis Bese wumieees 2 0 0 2 
Me eta i tes ou binis DESY Bede es ein uk 5 1 8 9 
MEE OF MGOOEMOR: «1. So conc Cakaks eonaies 3 0 5 8 
Pe EIN ils cove kwh dees ca ewacs 9 6 12 27 
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In 1926 Lee found that of 161 instructors replying to a sim- 
ilar item, 24 held the bachelor’s, 75 the master’s, and 62 the 
doctor’s degrees. In 1926, therefore, 15, 47, and 38 per cent 
of the instructors held bachelor’s, master’s, and doctor’s de- 
grees, respectively. Today, in contrast, 4, 20, and 76 per cent 
TABLE 11 
DISTRIBUTION BY TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS OF MAJOR AND MINOR 
FIELDS OF STUDY OF INSTRUCTORS WHO TEACH 
REQUIRED AND PARTIALLY REQUIRED 
COURSES IN EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIOLOGY 
Major and Minor 
Fields of 
Study 
Teachers 
College College University 
Major 
EE oo is ced oss lk ees Wis Boe pee 8 0 1 
eT, Peet Sey ret Pe ee eee 0 0 1 
Philosophy of education .........sssee0. 0 0 1 
Curriculum and guidance ............... 1 0 0 
History and philosophy of education ...... 0 0 1 
PERS Rider Ses Wscare e's nied ebik 4 be vier e oie 7 3 5 
NE a d8e Pica b eerste b 6 04 9 0.6m epee 0 0 1 
I SO os cigs ew cleae dpe cece 0 1 0 
Curriculum and evaluation .............. 0 0 1 
Educational administration .............. 1 0 3 
Mducationsl “G0ciowgy: «on ce ce ccc ee 0 2 1 
Elementary education ........00:ssecee8 1 0 0 
Teachers college administration .......... | 1 0 
PEMGNOEy GE GOMONEIOM ccc cece tc ccccveen 0 0 1 
Secondary education ..........secsecoee 1 0 0 
Economics and political science .......... 0 0 1 
IG 6p gi Se ebia'n Bien b IE MBE Soe cleo o's be 1 0 0 
PO Sik sea Mawes \cdbnd eo Heeee anaes 1 0 0 
Minor 
ISTE LOC TLL Tee ELE EET 3 0 5 
INT 5 on SS io Seo elec ce Seong eusee.s 1 0 0 
Baropean Rhigtory ....ccccsccscctcccces 0 0 1 
OE io ERR c ch bakes coe bevewe dene see 5 1 5 
eee LR eee eR CERES IC 1 0 1 
Educational sociology ..........+ee+eeee8 2 0 1 
History of education ..........eeeeeeees 1 1 0 
Educational psychology .........-++++ee0% 2 1 2 
eS eee it ee eee ee ee ee 0 0 1 
NR iis oka pre bid O10 axed oe e900" 9 3 0 1 
CS Se <r eer ae aon ars a eee 2 1 2 
A ROD 5 5.p i. vow vit -ojere sip 0 S-2.0'9)s, vino see.6 0 0 1 
Boetsl BClONGCE ov ccc ccc ccc necenpone 0 0 1 
Teaching of social studies .........+-+++5 0 0 1 
CRPPINEIEEE once c cb a.W be Cecevevesesuces 1 0 0 
Educational administration .........-++++ 1 1 0 
Secondary education ......-++sseeeeeees 0 0 1 
History and philosophy of education ..... 0 0 1 
Social studies ....ccccccccccscesscvcces : : : 


Philosophy .....ccccccccccsscccceccsers 
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of the instructors in educational sociology hold, respectively, 
these degrees as their highest degrees. 

Table 11 reveals the distribution by types of institutions 
of the major and minor fields of study of instructors who 
teach required and partially required courses in educational 
sociology. A summarization of Table 11 shows the follow- 
ing: 70 per cent of the instructors have majors in some field 
of education other than educational sociology, and 17 per 
cent have majors in sociology or educational sociology; 39 
per cent have minors in some field of education, and 34 per 
cent have minors in sociology or educational sociology. 
Almost 51 per cent of all instructors have major or minor 
study for their highest degrees in sociology or educational 
sociology. One instructor indicates a major and minor in 
educational sociology and sociology, respectively. Lee’s con- 
clusion that teachers of educational sociology in 1926 indi- 
cated a greater amount of experience in education than in 
sociology is applicable to this study. 


Proposed Changes in Educational-Sociology Courses 


In Table 12 is found the distribution of 24 topics in edu- 
cational sociology that instructors of the subject feel should 
be stressed in the next ten years. The topics listed in Table 
12 have the same wording as those in Table 6 inasmuch as 
the topics submitted fit the topical categories in both in- 
stances, and inasmuch as identical topical headings facilitate 
comparison between those that are currently taught and 
those that should be stressed in the future. A comparison 
reveals that “the community and the school” ranks first in 
both tables. “Democracy and education” ranking fifth in 
Table 6 occupies second position with “intercultural educa- 
tion” in the list of topics to be stressed. “Intercultural edu- 
cation” is found in the second and fourth categories in 
Tables 12 and 6, respectively. “Pressure groups, public 
opinion, propaganda, and education” ranking fourth in 











TABLE 12 


DISTRIBUTION BY TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS OF TOPIOS IN 
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EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY THAT SHOULD BE STRESSED 
’ ON A NATIONWIDE BASIS IN THE NEXT 


TEN YEARS 


Topics 

The community and the school .............. 
Democracy and education .............e000- 
Intercultural education =... 0.662. ccscccccseve 
Pressure groups, public opinion, propaganda, 

ME UN Sicko keke Vee peees oe 
International education ..........cccecesces 
Education and the family .................. 
Crime, delinquency, and education ........... 
Leisure, recreation, and education ........... 
Social and economic stratification and edu- 

ea age Sire ye a ne oem en Pe 
The social functions of the school ........... 
Population trends and their educational im- 

NIE saad Aig ihe a nO pie Gk A pee kee ee oe 
Occupational trends and their educational im- 

Te Pee ee ee ee oe eT eee ee 
Economic conditions and trends and their edu- 

eational imiplicaG@ions 2.26 cscs sscccces 
HQMCRUORE) - COJCCUVOR 6. ccc cccccescvcceces 
OD io ook i chee eee we 
CN I nk i cin p ocak bet 0le ee ee s.ce 
Equality of educational opportunity ..-....... 
Sociological methods, techniques, and education 
Government and education ...........+e500% 
Health and education ..........sseeeeeeeees 
The atomic age and education ............++ 
Social philosophies and education ........... 
Guidance and education ..........seeeeeeeee 
Social planning and education ...........+.+- 
I SCA CON 0 56 os Ue’ wes 06 o 6 O's 


Table 12 occupies second place in present practice. “Inter- 
national education” ranking fifth in topics to be stressed is 


fairly low in present practice. 


The distribution by order of choice of subjects of new 
course offerings in educational sociology that instructors in 
the subject feel should be introduced on a nationwide basis 
in the next ten years is shown in Table 13. Only 10 titles 
were listed more than once as subjects of new course offer- 
ings. There was a total of 21 single items with orders of 
choice ranging from 1 to 5. “International education” and 
“intercultural education,” in that order, rank highest both 
in terms of order of choice and of frequency. 
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TABLE 13 


DISTRIBUTION BY ORDER OF CHOICE OF SUBJECTS OF NEW 
COURSE OFFERINGS IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 
THAT SHOULD BE INTRODUCED ON A 
NATIONWIDE BASIS IN THE 
NEXT TEN YEARS 


Fre- 
Subjects Order of choice quency 
1 2 3 4 5 
MOONAMONEL GOUGKMOR 2. sc o6 coc ccbctccecence's 5 4 0 1 0 10 
PUPOOGUIGUTOL GUMCAMOD 0666s ccccecsecteowsceure 6 1 0 1 0 8 
Pint: OM” CG SOMEINE a :5.d-0 6,600 cislan bc baa eeles 3 2 0 0 0 5 
The community and the school ..............--- 2 | 0 1 0 4 
Pressure groups, public opinion, propaganda, and 

I yo garb a.d oss & Wino ele eRe Kio eo wide 0 1 2 1 2 
DAMMOCERCY ONG OCORCANON 0... eve cecscecscses 1 0 2 0 0 3 
Economic conditions and trends. and their educa- 

DE MMR oko arwk bh eee be keh ase oie 1 0 0 0 2 
Crime, delinquency, and education .............. 1 0 1 0 1 3 
The atomic age and education ...............+- 1 0 1 0 0 2 
Social and economic stratification and education .. 0 1 0 1 0 2 
i SO vad eves PL ESCRS Mea COeeese Rea N ES 5 5 6 3 2 21 


Summary and Conclusions 


The foregoing deals with an analysis of 49 required and 
partially required courses in educational sociology as re- 
ported by 45 institutions engaged in teacher training 
throughout the United States. 

A majority of these courses meet for 3 hours per week 
and have no subject-matter prerequisites. A majority of the 
courses on the semester basis receive 3 semester-units of 
credit, while a majority of those under the quarter system 
are about equally divided between 3 and 4 quarter-units. 
There is relatively no change in the number of units given 
for educational-sociology courses today as compared with 
1926. 

Most of the aims indicated for required and partially re- 
quired courses in educational sociology stress understanding 
and knowledge. The five leading aims in order of frequency 
relate to understanding the role of the school as an instru- 
ment of social progress, the meaning of democracy, under- 
standing social problems, understanding school-community 
relations, and the use of techniques of research and critical 
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thinking. Present-day aims tend to be more specific than 
those reported in 1926. Greater emphasis is placed upon the 
role of the school as an instrument of social progress and 
upon the meaning and application of democracy to educa- 
tion. School-community relationships and the teacher’s role 
in the community receive greater emphasis and more specific 
statement. 

Almost half of the topics in current educational-sociology 
courses include reference to education, as compared to the 
75 per cent in 1926 that could not be distinguished from so- 
ciology topics. A greater emphasis is given today upon 
topics involving school-community relationships. Other 
topics receiving greater emphasis than comparable topics in 
1926 are “Pressure groups, public opinion, propaganda, and 
education”; “intercultural education”; “leisure, recreation 
and education”; “health and education”; “crime, delin- 
quency, and education”; and “occupational trends and their 
educational implications.” 

In the order of frequency, class discussion, lectures, indi- 
vidual oral reports, examinations, committee oral reports, 
and individual written reports are activities taking place 
“within class time” found in half or more of the courses in 
educational sociology reporting this item. Activities taking 
place “outside class time” in half or more of the courses are 
field trips, visits to agencies; and reading or research notes. 
In the order of time spent upon “within-class-time” activ- 
ities, half or more of the courses reported include class dis- 
cussion, lectures, individual oral reports, committee oral re- 
ports and examinations. The order of time for “outside- 
class-time”’ activities indicated by half or more of the courses 
reported includes reading or research notes; individual 
written reports; community research projects or surveys; 
committee written reports; field trips, visits to agencies; 
participation in the social life of the school; and committee 
meetings. The present study involving smaller returns than 
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Lee’s study indicates that community research projects or 
surveys are three times as prevalent today as they were 
in 1926. 

A majority of the courses reported in educational so- 
ciology require textbooks. Brown’s Educational Sociology 
published in 1947 is indicated with greatest frequency. 

The percentage of instructors teaching educational-so- 
ciology courses who have doctor’s degrees has approx- 
imately doubled since 1926. As in 1926, instructors today 
indicate a greater amount of training in education than in 
sociology or educational sociology. Only half of them indi- 
cate major or minor study in sociology or educational so- 
ciology in the work for their highest degrees. 

Of the 24 topics submitted by two or more instructors 
who feel that these topics should be especially stressed in the 
next ten years, the 11 with the highest frequencies are “the 
community and the school’; “democracy and education” ; 
“intercultural education” ; “pressure groups, public opinion, 
propaganda, and education”; “international education” ; 
“education and the family”; “crime, delinquency, and edu- 
cation”; “leisure, recreation, and education”; “social and 
economic stratification and education” ; “the social functions 
of the school” ; and “‘population trends and their educational 
implications.” 

Ten subjects were recommended by two or more instruc- 
tors of courses in educational sociology as choices for new 
course offerings in the next ten years. The five leading 
subjects, taking into account both order of choice and of 
frequency, are “international education”; “intercultural 
education”; “education and the family”; “the community 
and the school” ; and “pressure groups, public opinion, prop- 
aganda, and education.” 





George Squires Herrington is Associate Professor of Sociology in the 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 











THE SOCIAL SCIENCE LABORATORY AT 
TOUGALOO COLLEGE 


Ernst Borinski 


The Social Science Laboratory as it has been set up at 
Tougaloo College, * Tougaloo, Mississippi, is not a science 
building with a large number of offices, typewriters, and a 
large staff of secretaries. Rather, it is a plain spacious 
classroom that combines the features of an office, of a 
round-table conference hall, and of a reading, study, and 
guidance center. 

A description of the locality will help to convey to the 
reader some of the special characteristics of the laboratory. 
A large basement, approximately forty-five feet long and 
fifteen feet wide, has been selected as location for the lab- 
oratory. The walls are covered with plain white wooden 
planks that serve almost entirely as one huge bulletin board. 
Here, faculty, staff, and students are free to post any kind 
of written or printed material which is regarded as sig- 
nificant for the study program in the social sciences. The 
shelves that cover one of the walls of the laboratory in its 
full length hold many new publications in the field of social 
sciences, such as books, periodicals, pamphlets, and other 
printed material, easily accessible to the students. There is 
no library service in the laboratory, but rather a kind of 
self-service. The students are requested to use books and 
other printed material in the laboratory only, but are other- 
wise free to handle the displayed study material at their 
own discretion. 

The laboratory is kept open from morning until midnight. 
Four large tables are arranged to form one large round- 
table unit. Around these tables the classes are conducted. 





1 Tougaloo College is the only A-rated Negro college in Mississippi and 
operates under the auspices of the American Missionary Association. 
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The spaciousness and furniture of the laboratory allow for 
the arranging of filing space, of reading and study corners, 
and for the setting up of sections for specific laboratory 
projects. 

Before explaining the activities of the laboratory, it is 
advisable to familiarize the reader with the motivation for 
establishing such an institution. Tougaloo College has a 
well-organized curriculum in the social sciences which ranks 
equally with the social-science curriculum of any other 
A-rated college in the North or in the South. The establish- 
ment of the laboratory did not cause a change in the curri- 
culum. But the operating of the curriculum shows noticeable 
variations from the usual pattern of teaching. The reason 
for these variations can easily be given. We noticed that in 
our courses in sociology the students became very eager to 
apply their learning experiences to acute social problems of 
their daily life. The Southern Negro student is an alert and 
sensitive observer of social situations. He faces, from his 
early childhood, problems in his social relations that call for 
skillful and practical solutions. The students that enter our 
sociology classes expect to be guided toward the best possible 
solutions of their problems. They immediately question: 
How can we apply our knowledge about social behavior, 
about social attitudes, prejudices, and race relations to social 
situations as we meet them in our community? We rapidly 
recognized the eagerness of the students to apply their learn- 
ing experiences in the social sciences to their daily problems 
as very promising for the success of a teaching method 
which provides for a wide range of actual problem solving. 
Out of this consideration the idea of the Social Science Lab- 
oratory has been born. 

The next step meant providing an educational environ- 
ment that gives the students ample problem-solving oppor- 
tunities. The first move in this direction was aimed toward 
establishing a Communication Center at the Social Science 
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Laboratory. The students started by communicating with a 
large number of social agencies in the neighboring com- 
munities. Soon various contacts were established with pub- 
lic-health and welfare agencies, with probation officers, city 
planning and housing bureaus, with offices of the public 
utilities, with traffic and transportation agencies, with police 
departments and courts, with the chambers of commerce, 
unions, manufacturers’ associations, Y.M.C.A.’s_ and 
Y.W.C.A.’s, churches, military and veterans organizations, 
and others. The purpose of the communicating has been 
clearly defined under the headings: (1) to learn about the 
purpose and activities of these agencies; (2) to receive 
printed material to be included in the information section 
of our laboratory file; (3) to offer and render our help in 
dealing with problems and projects which are significant for 
one or the other of the social agencies, for the community, 
and for our students. 

In the beginning, the communications were rather tenta- 
tive and unorganized, but soon the Communication Center 
developed into a well-organized section of the laboratory. 
Communicating with outside agencies has now become a 
vital part of all courses in the division of the social sciences. 
The classes in sociology established and continue to cultivate 
steady contacts with the before-mentioned community agen- 
cies. The same laboratory method has transformed our 
course on American Government into a communication en- 
terprise with all forty-eight state governments and the Fed- 
eral Government. Here again the purpose for communicating 
has been clearly defined: (1) to learn more about the three 
branches of government and their function; (2) to secure 
printed material about the legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive branches of these various governments; (3) to partic- 
ipate in political processes, controversies, and issues on the 
state and federal level by channeling individual and group 
opinions to the various governmental agencies. The same 
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procedure has been followed in our courses on education, 
by contacting the United States Office of Education, the 
National Education Association and its various branches, 
the education agencies of the communities and the state, and 
departments of education of the best institutions of higher 
learning all over the nation. 

The courses in political science, and especially in inter- 
national relations, even required contacts on the interna- 
tional level which soon was established with the foreign 
embassies in Washington and the United Nations at Lake 
Success. With the latter, the approach of the students was 
so successful that our laboratory has been designated as 
Correspondence Center of the United Nations for all Negro 
institutions of learning in Mississippi. 

It is worth noticing that we received a large number of 
very interesting statements from the foreign embassies in 
Washington, most of them signed by the ambassadors per- 
sonally. These documents form the beginning of an inter- 
national documents file at our laboratory. The International 
Relations Section of the laboratory is establishing contact 
with international conferences by sending comments and 
suggestions on issues under discussion and asking for re- 
plies and statements from the conference members. These 
answers too are becoming a part of the International Docu- 
ments File. A procedure like this certainly motivates the 
students to follow with interest the events at the interna- 
tional scene. It also stimulates constructive thinking about 
international issues that are related to the delicate problem 
of world peace. 

The necessity to define in written form the purpose of the 
communicating convinced the students of the importance of 
using correct English and of acquiring skill in typing and 
shorthand. This awareness helped them to overcome defi- 
ciencies in these areas of learning. Yet, written words are 
not exclusively used for establishing outside contacts. The 
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students are urged to approach in person members of the 
various agencies by making personal calls, asking them for 
conferences, and inviting them to participate as visitors and 
guests in our class activities. Here again the students real- 
ize the disadvantage of being deficient in expressing them- 
selves intelligently and clearly in the English language. 
They seize with eagerness the opportunities for oral reports 
and panel discussions that are specifically designed for ac- 
quiring the very art of self-expression needed by the 
students. 

The integration between the laboratory and class activ- 
ities has been secured by dividing every class in the social 
sciences into four co-ordinated staffs: a staff on informa- 
tion; a staff on projects; a staff on communication; a staff 
on dissemination. The members of the staffs rotate, so that 
every student is given the opportunity to work on every 
one of the four staffs for a certain length of time. The 
information staff has the duty to secure from newspapers, 
magazines, social agencies, organizations, and commu- 
nity institutions, material that is suited for specific class 
projects. The project staff selects, on the basis of this 
information, a number of projects which relate the learn- 
ing experience of the class to certain social problems of 
the outside world. Hereafter the communication staff 
starts to operate by communicating with the various agen- 
cies that are directly or indirectly connected with the 
project. After solutions have been found, or significant sug- 
gestions have been formulated, the dissemination staff func- 
tions by disseminating the findings and results to the agen- 
cies which can make beneficial use of them. This procedure 
has proved very stimulating for the students. They have 
channeled their suggestions to the United Nations about 
problems concerning the Palestine issue, the Marshall Plan, 
and the American-Russian conflict. They have commended 
the Supreme Court in Washington on its decision concern- 
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ing the restrictive covenants. They have written to the 
editors of daily newspapers whenever issues of social sig- 
nificance have been reported. They follow closely domestic 
and international politics, especially the proceedings of the 
legislative, judicial, and executive branches of government 
on the local, state, and federal level. They are eager to deal 
with all these problems on an intelligent and mature basis, 
and to channel their findings to the proper agencies. All 
these activities justify the conclusion that by using the lab- 
oratory method the students learn the social sciences by 
directly participating in a large variety of purposefully se- 
lected social and political processes. 

Though the laboratory work promotes efficient learning, 
it also reveals, more than any other method of teaching; the 
deficiencies of our students in certain basic areas of learning. 
We, therefore, felt it to be one significant sector of our lab- 
oratory to deal with these deficiencies as early as possible. 
It had to be considered that the Negro students coming 
from Southern high schools are deprived of many educa- 
tional opportunities which the students of the average white 
high schools enjoy. A Diagnostic Center has been estab- 
lished at the laboratory to deal with this problem. Here the 
students are periodically tested in terms of their deficiencies 
in basic areas of learning, as the “three R’s,” American his- 
tory, geography, current events, and many other subjects 
and learning experiences that the high-school graduates are 
supposed to control. On the basis of the test results, we pro- 
vide the students with self-study materials which help them 
to overcome the revealed deficiencies. 

While dealing with this specific problem, we discovered 
that our Diagnostic and Self-Study Center has even wider 
possibilities in the scope of the laboratory program. Having 
experienced that with proper guidance the self-study method 
works exceedingly well, we decided to expand our curricu- 
lum by providing a number of self-study courses in other 
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areas of the social sciences, as history, political science, and 
. sociology. The purpose of this kind of self-study course is a 
twofold one: First, intelligent students are given an oppor- 
tunity to study certain subjects as honor courses by using 
the self-study method. They are guided by periodical con- 
ferences with the instructor. Self-tests are inserted in their 
study material to be taken whenever the students feel them- 
selves to be ready for the tests. A comprehensive test at the 
end of the self-study will show whether or not the students 
have acquired the competency in the specific self-study field 
in order to justify credit for the honor course. The second 
purpose of the self-study courses is to expand the efficiency 
of the instructors in the division of the social sciences. The 
instructor who acts as adviser for one or the other honor 
courses acquires competency in the specific self-study sub- 
ject, and thereby extends his area of teaching. This is specif- 
ically significant for a small college with very high stan- 
dards and yet with a limited teaching staff. 

The self-study courses broaden the interests of the stu- 
dents in reading material. At first their reading was largely 
limited to the specific fields in which they were working, but 
soon they discovered the wealth of other reading material so 
easily accessible to them that they could spread it out on the 
huge table and have it available at their group discussions 
or whenever it was needed for their study projects. The de- 
velopment of sound reading habits and a growing interest 
in many fields of the social sciences soon became noticeable. 

The laboratory work has proved to be very conducive for 
wholesome social relationships between student and in- 
structor. The operational setup of the laboratory is so de- 
signed that there is definitely free and open access to the 
working office of the instructor which is adjacent to the lab- 
oratory. In other words, instructor and students work and 
study together at the laboratory. The students feel free at 
any time to discuss their work, their problems, and even 
their own future planning with the instructor. 
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Students who acquire at our laboratory the skill to com- 
municate with outside social agencies and who learn to deal 
with a large number of social problems are eager to find out 
where there will be their own occupational and professional 
opportunities in society. Questions about their future in- 
crease in frequency to the degree that they advance in their 
studies. Since these questions are so closely related to the 
laboratory work, we have tried to deal with them con- 
structively by adding a Job Exploration Center to our lab- 
oratory setup. The operation of such a center ties in with 
our courses on labor and industrial relations, and is part of 
the laboratory activities of these courses. Contacts with civil 
service agencies in Washington and New Orleans, and with 
employment and teacher agencies have been established. 
The Job Exploration Center of our laboratory is still in its 
formative stage. But, when fully organized, it will help our 
students to find the jobs for which they are best suited and 
to condition their learning in terms of the occupation or 
profession of their own choice. 

Tougaloo College is recognized in Mississippi as an insti- 
tution of higher learning that also has the function of serv- 
ing Negro elementary and high schools in the state by pro- 
viding them with qualified teachers and by helping the 
teachers of these schools to become more competent and ef- 
ficient. We took cognizance of these specific demands upon 
our institution by establishing at the laboratory a Commu- 
nication Center on Education which has the specific purpose 
to help teachers in rural schools with their problems and to 
provide them with materials and information in the fields of 
education and the social sciences. The communication is 
handled by students who are taking our courses in education, 
and who are given the opportunity to apply their learning 
experience in education to real-life situations. The Commu- 
nication Center on Education of the Social Science Labora- 
tory is preparing a summer extension program for all 
social-science teachers of the state of Mississippi. 
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The teaching method in laboratory terms emphasizes 
specifically the application of acquired learning experiences. 
Knowledge is only then regarded as acquired when the stu- 
dent is able to apply it. The objective of laboratory teaching 
can therefore be defined as the acquiring of learning ex- 
periences through comprehension and through the practice 
of problem solving. The character of these objectives of lab- 
oratory teaching needs to be explained in some detail. We 
have found that a student who knows fairly well his subject 
matter, and who may be quite able to answer correctly major 
questions as given in tests, still does not know how to apply 
his knowledge when a specific problem has to be solved. We 
have found that very often he has difficulty in defining the 
problem. That means he has difficulty in recognizing the 
nature of the problem, and even when he recognizes the na- 
ture he does not know how to solve it. To cope with this sit- 
uation we administer every week a comprehensive test. The 
test consists of approximately one hundred questions. These 
questions are prepared on the basis of the subject under dis- 
cussion. They are so related with each other that they fol- 
low as closely as possible the trend of thought as it has been 
developed in the class discussion. These questions are dic- 
tated to the students rather rapidly so that they may learn 
to comprehend questions rapidly. After the question is writ- 
ten down, the answer is discussed with the students and they 
are allowed to take notes. This procedure is continued until 
all hundred questions are written down and discussed. The 
very same questions are afterwards mimeographed, and, on 
the day of the weekly examination, every student receives a 
mimeographed question sheet. They are permitted to use 
their notes during the examination. All that is required is 
the ability to combine the questions and their notes into a 
well-organized paper wherein every answer has to be as con- 
cise as possible. The students are required to accomplish the 
whole test in two class periods of very concentrated work. 
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We found this to be a very effective method. The students 
use the questions and answers as a well-organized notebook. 
They really learn by this method to comprehend clearly and 
rapidly, and, by answering the given questions, they learn 
further to define and solve problems in terms of their ac- 
quired learning experiences. These tests are also extended 
into the area of general education, as, geography, history, 
and current events. No “surprise questions” are given to the 
students. They know every question in advance, and have 
sufficient time to work out every answer by using their 
notes, the material at the laboratory, and by discussing the 
problems in study groups. The objective of these tests is to 
train the students to make intelligent and full use of the 
resources that are available, to make wise choices, and to be 
able to put their learning experiences into operation when- 
ever they are needed. It is not a matter of memorizing facts 
or data, but of recognizing their knowledge in relation to 
actual life situations. 

The relationship between the Social Science Laboratory 
and the college library can best be defined by saying that 
library and laboratory complement each other in their serv- 
ices to the students. The book circulation at the laboratory 
is high, but remains limited to the laboratory. The students 
- are not allowed to remove any reading material. That in- 
duces the students to go for supplementary material to the 
library. The laboratory uses the library resources by taking 
out a number of books and inserting them temporarily into 
the laboratory so that the students may use them just as 
freely as the other laboratory material. As a result of this 
we have found that the laboratory really helps to vitalize 
the library resources and to increase circulation. The lab- 
oratory motivates increased reading of library books, and 
the library on the other hand enriches the material that is 
available in the laboratory. 
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Speaking of books, another section of the laboratory is 
worth mentioning. It is the Book Review Center. New pub- 
lications in the field of social sciences are reviewed by stu- 
dents and instructors, and often free copies are secured 
from the publishers as reward for their well-written re- 
views. We have established contact with all major publish- 
ers, and have received many acknowledgments for the good 
work done by the instructors and students. This procedure 
motivates our students to read many books with specific in- 
terests, because it is certainly to their and the college’s credit 
when a book review is so well received that the publisher is 
glad to give us a complimentary copy. This section of the 
laboratory is now preparing to deal also with foreign books 
and magazines. 

We connect our laboratory with our foreign-language 
department by carrying a number of foreign periodicals in 
the field of social sciences, especially from England, France, 
Germany, Switzerland, and the South Americas. Instructors 
and students are also preparing articles in the field of social 
sciences to be published in domestic and foreign periodicals. 
This is the beginning of a Writing and Publishing Section 
of the laboratory that will probably be combined with the 
Book Review Section. 

In the final analysis, the Social Science Laboratory has 
become a center where our students are free to experiment 
with their social learning experiences, where they try out, 
measure, and develop their potentialities, abilities, and skills, 
and acquire the behavior, attitudes, and personality traits 
that will secure their successful participation in the social 
processes in our contemporary society. 





Ernst Borinski is Chairman of the Division of Social Sciences and Director 
of the Social Science Laboratory in Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Mississippi. 
































AN ANALYSIS OF NATIONAL PUBLICATION 
TRENDS AND PUBLISHERS’ BEST SELLERS AS 
AN INDEX OF CULTURAL TRANSITION 


Herbert A. Bloch 


The analysis of intellectual folkways has probably not re- 
ceived as much attention in American sociology as it has else- 
where, despite significant treatment accorded to this field, 
both explicit and implicit, in the work done by certain Amer- 
ican scholars.* In view of the shifting basis of the content 
and technique of knowledge in relation to a changing cul- 
tural base, such an analysis would appear to be a matter of 
special interest and concern to the educational sociologist. 
The analysis of the intellectual folkways thus appears to 
serve a dual function. First, not only is it part and parcel of 
the entire field of the sociology of knowledge, but secondly, 
the intellectual folkways may be viewed as constituting an 
extremely sensitized barometer to cultural transition and 
social change. Relative to the first point, the relationship of 
the deeply rooted patterns of thought to the entire cultural- 
historical matrix, indicating the precise ways in which given 
aspects of institutional life tend to stress, invigorate, and 
emphasize certain modes of thought, while rejecting and 
discarding others—not alone the class-structured phase of 
the social order despite its putative significance *—is a dis- 





1The work of Sumner, for example, as well as that of Veblen, Mead, 
Dewey, Cooley, and Maclver, immediately comes to mind, as well as the more 
recent developments of Mannheim and the sociologists of knowledge. 

2 The class-structured, neo-Marxian position of Mannheim, for example, 
hardly precludes the possibilities of other lines of research. Gwynne Nettler, 
in a recent paper, attempts an interesting validation of this hypothesis upon the 
assumption that the province of the sociology of knowledge has been carefully 
delimited and rests upon “the essential hypothesis .... that our knowledge of 
social and political events is determined by ‘our mode of existence’ or [sic!] 
by our class-(occupationally-) determined Weltanschauung.” (American 
Sociological Review, June 1945, p. 393). The investigation that Nettler pur- 
sues, although interesting and significant, hardly follows from this hypothesis, 
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tinctive sociological concern of interest to all sociologists, 
although of especial concern to the professional educator 
and to the sociologist of knowledge. Secondly, the ways in 
which intellectual patterns and interests change are modi- 
fied, become subverted or more rigidly entrenched, afford 
us with a significant clue not only to the entire social, intel- 
lectual climate, but to the perennial problems of social and 
cultural change. Indexes of a quantitative-operational na- 
ture to determine degree, extent, and direction of such 
changes may be utilized to support or modify considerably 
analyses of the historico-institutional type, which all too 
frequently set a problem without adequately measuring or 
determining precisely causal relationships. 

In this paper, the attempt was made to determine the na- 
ture and direction of certain intellectual changes during a 
particularly crucial period of our history, the period between 
the years 1920 and 1940, as measured by the selectivity ex- 
ercised by the reading public in the form of quantities and 
types of new books published by American publishers dur- 
ing the years specified. The particular period was selected 
for a number of reasons. In the first place, it was a period 
marked by cataclysmic changes and fluctuations, economic, 
social, political, and cultural—the period between two epoch- 
making World Wars, and a period marked by the greatest 
depression that the American people had ever faced. The 
attempt was made, therefore, to determine the degree and 
extent to which the intellectual tastes of reading Americans 
were being conditioned by the kinds of books being pub- 





even providing that this “essential hypothesis” defines the nature and limits 
of the field. The study he makes of the opinions of certain selected occupa- 
tional groups, relative to a selected series of questions, is hardly to be equated 
with “knowledge of social and political events”; nor does it follow that a 
“mode of existence” must be readily identified with a ‘“class-determined 
Weltanschauung,” whatever either of these terms may mean to any of the 
sociologists employing them. 
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lished. ° The data was taken from the publishers’ trade pe- 
riodical, Publishers’ Weekly, which regularly lists the 
volume of publication for months and years of twenty-three 
classes of books. These classifications of all new volumes 
published in the United States are not listed in any special 
order of priority or ranking, and range all the way from 
the categories of philosophy and ethics, religion and theol- 
ogy, sociology and economics, to fiction, fine arts, science, 
business, geography and travel, and biography. * The listed 
figures include not only new books published, but also new 
editions, which would be significant from our standpoint, 
since such figures would point to revival of certain intellec- 
tual interests. The method consisted primarily of computing 
on the basis of index percentages the relative increase and 
decrease of books in each category, noting the separate over- 
all increases for the twenty-year period covered, and then to 
determine, first, where the chief percentage increases ap- 
peared to cluster and, secondly, to seek to measure such 
increases in terms of total coverage among the general read- 
ing public, by means of adequate weighting. It should be 
noted at this point that in order to implement completely 
such a study the categories, which are large and all in- 
clusive, might very well have been broken down into per- 
centage rankings of further refined and specific offerings in 
each field, in order to establish with greater precision the 
specific nature of the intellectual tastes that these books 
purportedly undertook to satisfy. For example, the category 





3 The premise here, of course, is that, by and large, the publishing industry 
follows the time-honored American business precedent—true of the motion- 
picture industry and the other commercialized arts—of giving the American 
public what it wants. The basis of these “wants” is the fixation of new or 
changing interests as a result of social and cultural dislocation. 

* The full listing of these classifications as ordinarily given are: philosophy 
and ethics, religion and theology, sociology and economics, law, education, 
philology, science, technical books, medicine and hygiene, agriculture and 
gardening, domestic economics, business, fine arts, music, games and sports, 
general literature, poetry and drama, fiction, juvenile books, history, geography 
and travel, biography, miscellaneous. 
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covering fiction is extremely broad, covering, it is presumed, 
subject matter ranging all the way from crime and mystery 
thrillers to literary works of the highest artistic merit. Al- 
though such a beginning has been made and will be briefly 
commented upon, the emphasis in this phase of the research 
was to concentrate upon the major categories at hand and 
readily available. 

During the period from 1920 to 1940, inclusive, the total 
of all new publications and all new editions reaches the 
somewhat formidable figure of 187,824. Using 1920 as a 
base year for the computing of all percentage increases, the 
total percentage increase for all books published during this 
period was found to reach the impressively high index of 
46.73 per cent. It is significant to note that virtually all 
categories, with the exception of philosophy and ethics, 
manifested upon examination either a relatively stable 
secular trend, neither falling nor rising appreciably, or a 
progressively rising trend. It seems fairly reasonable to 
conclude from a first reading of the figures that despite pro- 
found changes in the social, economic, and political order, 
or even possibly because of them, certain reading habits 
have become strongly entrenched in American public inter- 
est, while others have begun to show a significant rise. 
Moreover, the setback to the publication of new items in 
keeping with the setback to all business during the early de- 
pression years particularly, although discernible for the 
publishing industry as well, as attested to by these figures, is 
relatively small as compared with the stable positions main- 
tained by certain well-established categories, and actually 
becomes negligible for certain rapidly rising categories. 
Moreover, an initial analysis of the trend lines indicates 
clearly discernible categories of change along the generally 
stabilized or rising secular movement, converging quite 
largely about the early depression years, 1930-1932, as the 
focal pivots for such change. For example, categories in- 
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dicating significant increases in volumes published after the 
pivotal depression years, in addition to the noted upward 
trend since 1920, were found to be: games and sports, do- 
mestic economics, fine arts, music, science, education, phil- 
ology, sociology, and economics. This is not difficult to 
comprehend, in view of the increased leisure brought about 
by unemployment, resolving itself into the search for recrea- 
tional outlets, “self-improvement,” the rediscovery of the 
home, and a preoccupation with social and economic prob- 
lems, at a time when everyone was searching for and offer- 
ing nostrums and panaceas for our ills. Depression years 
become invariably the years of the “prophets.” 

Another interesting classification of change was seen in 
those categories whose fluctuations about the trend line are 
relatively erratic, but which begin to show marked upward 
strength toward the end of the depression cycle and with the 
beginning of the prewar years. Those categories particularly 
manifesting this trend are history, biography, law, and 
technical books. This is rather significant, particularly in the 
case of history, in view of the general falling off of public 
interest in history during the early twenties and the depres- 
sion years, a retreat in public interest marked not only by a 
general public apathy, but by a slackening off in educational 
circles as well. However, the general volume of publication 
in the field of history has always stood up fairly well (see 
Table I below) ; in the ranking of all categories in order of 
the total numbers of books produced for each field, history 
ranks seventh, above such categories as general literature 
and science and considerably above such seemingly popular 
interests as business and geography and travel. Even before 
the exposure by The New York Times and similar surveys 
of a few years back, indicating the lack of emphasis in our 
educational curricula upon the teaching of history, partic- 
ularly American history, general public interest was rising 
perceptibly in view of the calamitous events of the Second 
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World War toward which we were rapidly drifting. The 
precipitous rise in technical books during approximately the 
same years suggests a sharply responsive tendency toward 
the dramatically awakened need for drastic revision and 
conversion of our industry and economy upon a wartime 
basis, a need for trained technicians and specialists. The 
sporadic fluctuations of remaining classes of books about 
the otherwise upward trend line, in the case of such group- 
ings as agriculture and gardening, business, general liter- 
ature, and poetry and drama, suggest in their wave-like 
patterns successive increase of interest, sampling of interest 
by the public, with subsequent falling off of an acquired fol- 
lowing, followed by an increased upward spurt. The general 
indication would seem to be that certain types of intellectual 
and recreational interests require a rate of absorption before 
they can move steadily forward in an upward trend, while 
other interests maintain a more or less constant level or 
maintain their hold while steadily rising. This selectivity on 
the part of the American reading public would appear to 
point to a highly significant probability, viz., that there are 
highly significant primary interests that are steadily sus- 
tained and increased, interests closely allied to the necessity 
for survival, while others may be considered marginal or 
secondary interests that are selectively sampled, rejected or 
retained, but once retained appear to manifest a progressive 
increase, large or small. In this respect, intellectual pat- 
terns, as manifested by public reading preferences, would 
seem to follow a similar course of development to the gen- 
eral folkways themselves. 

The previous observations are primarily based upon the 
number of new publications produced each year between 
1920 and 1940 for all the twenty-three categories listed in 
Publishers’ Weekly. No account is yet made of the relative 
increase or decrease for each listed category. It will be 
shortly shown that the total volume of production of new 
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titles in each category and of new editions presents a picture 
considerably different from a listing of such categories in 
terms of relative increase or decrease. As a matter of fact, 
the table that follows, ranking in order of total production 
each category for the twenty-year period, affords us merely 
with a perspective of comparative size of the disparate read- 
ing tastes of the reading public, and affords us with no 
insight regarding which classes of literature were being 
rapidly cultivated, at which rates, and in what ratio, as com- 
pared with the comprehensive increase in reading habits for 
the entire public. For example, it may be significant to note 
that sociology and economics, with a total volume publica- 
tion of 12,050, ranks fifth from the highest in order of all 
volumes published, but it tells us nothing regarding whether 
a greater or lesser percentage of the entire reading public 
became interested in this type of literature during the period 
studied. 


TABLE 1 


RANK IN ORDER OF TOTAL NUMBER OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS PUBLISHED 
FOR PERIOD, 1920-1940, FoR EACH CATEGORY LISTED IN PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 


Publishers’ Weekly New Books, _— Publishers’ Weekly New Books, 
Classifications New Editions Classifications New Editions 
ENOL 5 6 oink <3. 6:6,00-0- Saag 34,607 Bs BNO isos os cates 4,870 
2. Juvenile books ......... 15,520 14; B@aeation: ..... 606.208 4,826 
3. Religion and theology . .14,869 Oe Cee PTET 4,782 
4. Poetry and drama ...... 13,142 16. Philosophy and ethics .. 4,656 
5. Sociology and economics. 12,050 oe Ee ee eee 4,137 
| eres gree 12,029 18. Games and sports ...... 3,074 
ee 11,462 a os ac tious 2,604 
8. General literature ...... 9,051 20. Agriculture and gardening 2,049 
We EI eS wis) arole en's Que 8,527 Be. Ne So ace cir Sw 1,663 
10. Technical books ........ 7,433 22. Domestic economics ..... 1,379 
11. Medicine and hygiene .. 7,180 23. Miscellaneous .......... 1,185 


12. Geography and travel .. 6,729 —_—-— 
Cf | Sr er? 187,824 


An examination of the above ranking reveals where the 
preponderance of intellectual and reading interest lies, de- 
spite shifting in degrees of interest among the various cate- 
gories. Despite fluctuations, some of which were extremely 
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acute during the twenty-year cycle, by far the greatest single 
percentage of American readers still prefer the recreational 
outlet of fiction to sturdier intellectual fare. The cultivation 
of widespread juvenile interests through the publication of 
an increasing number of juvenile titles is noteworthy, how- 
ever. Such publications are also, of course, primarily recre- 
ational and fictional, and the fact that such a classification 
comes second on the listing would indicate the enormous 
influence which the printed word and picture has come to 
exercise upon the very young, despite the competing recrea- 
tional outlets of play and physical activity pastimes. ° The 
high rankings of religion and theology, and poetry and 
drama, especially as contrasted to their small relative in- 
crease over the period studied (actually they manifest rela- 
tive losses in comparison with the general rising trend, as 
subsequent charts will show), reveal a rather interesting 
fact, viz., that an extensive hold is still exercised over these 
public interests by these fields, despite the profound socio- 
economic changes that are shifting the cultural balance. It 
will be noted as well that sociology and economics holds a 
very significant place in public interest, falling into fifth 
place in the general ranking, although it is subsequently to 
be noted that the relative increase of this category just 
about parallels the general increase for all categories over 
the twenty-year period. Thus, in the case of this latter cate- 
gory, we conclude that for the entire period the interest in 
sociology and economics, although extensive, manifests no 
general precipitate rise. On the whole, this category just 
about keeps pace with the general increase for all categories. 

In view of the acute modification of position of the 
various rankings, when relative increase is taken into ac- 
count, particularly of the lowest categories, it is instructive 





5 The significant growth of a new type of publication for children during 
the last decade, the comic serial booklets of the Superman variety, with its 
emphasis upon scientism and the supernatural, is already making marked 
inroads upon thought and emotional patterns of children, already attested to 
in the form of clichés and verbalisms that are highly distinctive. 
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to observe the fields falling at the end of the scale. Regard- 
less of the changes indicated by these rankings when their 
average relative increases are measured, they do not reveal 
the widespread coverage in reading interest which cértain 
well-entrenched reading proclivities have come to assume. 
They are highly significant as barometric readings, how- 
ever. If, for example, the miscellaneous category, which 
may be visualized as a sort of experimental category for the 
arousal and cultivation of new and novel interests, is highly 
activated by a continuous reintroduction of new books that 
do not fit into the standardized categories, the rate of such 
a change would suggest in part a general seeking for new 
interests that standardized forms do not appear to satisfy. 
The rate of acceleration of such increase indicates a grow- 
ing marginality of intellectual interests in keeping with the 
social demand for new expressive patterns. It should be 
noted that with the exception of law, whose relative and 
actual increases remain about the same, the interests at the 
latter end of the scale, 1.e., fine arts, games and sports, agri- 
culture and gardening, music, and domestic economics, rep- 
resent for the greater part leisure-time or self-improvement 
pursuits that heretofore have been the preoccupation of a 
particularized elite. ° 

From the standpoint of determining how the publication 
of new books and new editions reflects cultural change and 
transition, however, it is far more important to note rela- 
tive increases and decreases of volume production over the 
entire period studied than to observe merely the total volume 
of production for each field of interest. Consequently, em- 
ploying the year 1920 as the base year, the percentage in- 
crease or decrease for each classification for each year was 
computed, and then averaged, in order to obtain the total 
relative percentage increase or decrease for each category 





*Some exception may be taken to this for such categories as domestic 
economics and agriculture and gardening, but it should be recalled that re- 
ducing such activities to what Lewis Mumford has elsewhere calied the 
“arts of the book” has substantially transliterated the basis of such interests. 
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(Table 2, col. A). The mean of all these averages was taken 
in order to arrive at an over-all index for all new books or 
new editions published. This latter figure, as previously 
mentioned, shows a total index of 46.73 per cent, represent- 
ing the total percentage increase of new books or new edi- 
tions published since 1920. It is significant to note that all 
categories show a relative percentage increase with the ex- 
ception of philosophy and ethics, which shows a loss of 8.8 
per cent. When these percentage increase or decrease in- 
dexes are ranked, however, they reveal a dramatic and, in 
places, a diametric reversal of position, as the following 
chart will show (Table 2, col. A). 


TABLE 2 


RANK IN ORDER OF PERCENTAGE INCREASE OR DECREASE, 1920-1940 
(Base Year: 1920) 


(A) (B) (C) 
Publishers’ Weekly Relative Per- Percentage Increase Ratio of In- 
Classifications centage Increase or Decrease in Ex- crease over 
or Decrease cess of Anticipated Total Average 
Percentage Rise Increase 

1. Games aad sports .....:.... 151.2 104.5 3.25 
ree 141.9 95.2 3.03 
3. Domestic economics ......... 141.3 94.6 3.02 
Dy NE Sn doc eceescswee 112.4 65.7 2.40 
a eee 106.0 59.3 2.27 
6. Geography and travel ....... 102.7 56.0 2.20 
Te EE iescek ie veceescs es 101.8 55.1 2.18 
Ri TCMEE Ses tic Bicio vs care sclees 79.7 33.0 1.70 
9. Medicine and hygiene ...... 66.2 19.5 1.42 
ta ele EO SER eS ener aR 64.7 18.0 1.38 
11. Juvenile books ............. 57.7 11.0 1.23 
CR crn bt ctnebaweces 49's 49.1 2.4 1.05 
13. Agriculture and gardening ... 47.9 1.2 1.02 
14. Sociology and economics .... 47.2 & 1.01 
15. General literature .......... 45.7 —1.0 98 
16. Religion and theology ....... 42.6 —4.1 91 
Re ree 40.0 —6.7 86 
18. Poetry and drama .......... 40.0 —6.7 86 
Sean apelin ae 17.6 4 38 
Get IN See's 0's @ a's orate oor ae d 14.4 —32.3 Pe 3 | 
ey ncinos punta’ ameitege is —45.4 .03 
22. Teemmacal BOOKS «60.2 020000% 59 —46.1 01 


23. Philosophy and ethics ....... —8.8 —55.5 —.19 
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One of the most immediate and conspicuous changes that 
occurs is the exchange of position between the leading and 
lowest rankings in Tables 1 and 2. Fiction, the largest cate- 
gory in order of total new books produced, descends to the 
twelfth position, juvenile books swings from second to 
eleventh place, religion and theology (third place) down to 
sixteenth, poetry and drama down to eighteenth, and so- 
ciology and economics from fifth to fourteenth place. In 
short, despite the extensive hold which these interests main- 
tain, rising public interests, brought about by dislocations 
engendered by the First World War, the great depression 
of 1929, and the prewar years of the Second World War, 
were being sharply reflected in other directions. This is par- 
ticularly underlined in the drastic revision of position of 
five of the six tail-end categories in Table 1. Of these six 
lowest categories, three leading positions are now taken— 
games and sports moving into first position, the miscel- 
laneous category (the very last in Table 1) falling into sec- 
ond place, and domestic economics (second from the last in 
Table 1) moving into third position. With the aforemen- 
tioned exception of law, the remaining two categories also 
make significant shifts forward, agriculture and gardening 
moving from twentieth to thirteenth place, and music from 
twenty-first to tenth position. 

An analysis of the leading ten categories listed in Table 2, 
column A, indicates rather strongly the direction that intel- 
lectual and recreational patterns were taking during the 
period surveyed. The emphasis upon leisure-time pursuits, 
an intensified and renewed interest in the home, the result as 
well of a “scientizing” process with its accentuation of vita- 
mins, dietetics, child care, etc., the growth of education and 
educational interests, the preoccupation with science and its 
works, are all reflected in these striking relative percentage 
increases of interest, as compared with the traditional intel- 
lectual and recreational patterns that remain either constant 
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or fall below the general anticipated increase for the twenty- 
year period. This is even more vividly exemplified by an 
examination of column B in Table 2, where the percentage 
increase for every class of reading matter was adjusted in 
terms of the total percentage increase for all new books pub- 
lished. These adjusted figures show, in part, the relative 
increase or decrease for each type of book as compared with 
the general, over-all rise for all books during the period. It 
will be noted that when these adjustments are made, the last 
eight categories actually reveal relative losses, ranging from 
1.0 per cent for general literature to 55.5 per cent for phil- 
osophy and ethics. Apparently, in face of the greatest catas- 
trophe that the modern world had ever faced in the form of 
the events rapidly predisposing us to the Second World 
War, the doctrines and high-order abstractions of the tra- 
ditional philosophy and ethics failed to satisfy a public de- 
mand for a realistic comprehension of the events bringing 
us to the brink of disaster. It should be noted, as well, that 
religion and theology, and poetry and drama, manifest rel- 
ative losses as contrasted with the third and fourth positions 
which they occupy in Table 1. Sociology and economics, 
with a slight percentage increase of .5 per cent, reveals a 
public interest approximately equal to and in keeping with 
the general increase in all book publication during the pe- 
riod. Column C of Table 2 reveals the same facts in some- 
what different form by converting the data in column A to 
ratios, based upon the total average percentage increase for 
all publication during the period. Thus, games and sports, 
for example, giving a ratio of 3.25, indicates a rate of 3.25 
times the average percentage increase for all books published. 

A rank-difference correlation between the listings in Tables 
1 and 2 was obtained, yielding a rho of -.354, as might have 
been anticipated. The indication seems to be that the volume 
of new books produced for each category has slight relation- 
ship to the relative increase for the separate categories. Or, 
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as might be inferred, general readers’ tastes are well en- 
trenched, despite the phenomenal increase of interest in 
categories that do not have the widespread coverage of tra- 
ditional categories. What tendency is revealed is that, to a 
limited degree, for the series as a whole the more popular 
categories decrease in public interest as former minor cate- 
gories come to the fore. However, this inference refers to 
the series as a ‘whole, and would not seem to modify previous 
conclusions relative to individual categories. 

These facts appear to be well illustrated in Table 3, where 
each index of relative percentage increase was weighted 
with the percentage of volumes published for each category, 
in order to provide a composite index revealing the numer- 
ical strength of each category as well as the percentage in- 
crease for production.* This table seems to support the 
previous contention made that publishers’ popular cate- 
gories, 1.¢., fiction, juvenile books, etc., appear to be sus- 
tained in public interest through the years while revealing 
critical items in the rising hierarchy of interests. Thus, 
science, which now appears fifth in this table, affords us 
with a truer approximation of its relative strength in public 
interest, as a harbinger both of increased interest during 
these years and of its relative outreach among the reading 
public. Similarly, the remaining categories appear to be de- 
picted with greater relevance to general public interest. 
Fiction, for example, which was twelfth in Table 2, now 
becomes as we might be led to expect number one in Table 3. 
Biography still maintains a high place on both listings, 
while juvenile books jump from eleventh place in Table 2 
to third place in Table 3. Geography and travel still retains 
a high position, but other categories now, such as religion 
and theology, and sociology and economics, attain high 





7 The weighting measure employed consisted of a volume publication ratio 
for each category, computed on the basis of the total number of publications 
produced in each category as contrasted with the total number of publications 
for all categories. 
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ranking, showing not only an absolute increase but a rela- 
tive increase as ‘well. A rank-difference correlation was ob- 
tained for the listings in Tables 2 and 3, yielding a rho of 
+ .371, indicating a slight correlation which might have 
been more conclusive had we been enabled to compare this 
coefficient with similar ones taken from earlier sample pe- 
riods. However, the previous inference is reinforced by this 
coefficient that certain reading habits are culturally well im- 
bedded and not so susceptible to changes in culture move- 
ment, despite what appears to be an unmistakable drift in 
reading habits in keeping with the movements of the culture 
cycle. 
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TABLE 3 


RANK IN ORDER OF PERCENTAGE INCREASE OR DECREASE EXPRESSED IN RELATION TO 
PERCENTAGE VOLUME OF EACH CATEGORY PUBLISHED 


Publishers’ Weekly Publishers’ Weekly Percentage In- 


Percentage In- 


Classifications crease or Classifications crease o7 
Decrease in Decrease in 
Relation to Relation to 
Percentage of Percentage of 
Total Volume Total Volume 
Published Published 
Peewee revere 9.03 13. General literature ...... 2.20 
erp ere 6.78 OO ce aiaeny cd cpanneaen 1.99 
3. Juvenile books ......... 4.77 TT Sc cvasundvceekes 1.04 
4. Geography and travel ....3.68 16. Domestic economics .... 1.03 
rr rte 3.61 17. Miscellaneous .......... 89 
6. Religion and theology .. 3.37 WA PME eee ctsvesncenes 57 
7. Sociology and economics. 3.02 19. Agriculture and gardening .52 
CRO i vas pccseess 2.88 BO, PREOMOSY oo sccccnesces 44 
9. Poetry and drama ...... 2.80 EE 6 v6 éo'uwewe's Rb%s 036 
10. Medicine and hygiene ... 2.53 22. Technical books ........ .023 
11. Games and sports ...... 2.46 23. Philosophy and ethics ..—.22 
NSPE BUS ses 6 aks sees ees 2.24 


Some attempt was made as well to determine the specific 
character of the types of reading in both fiction and nonfic- 
tion fields. If the reading indexes as herein portrayed are 
indicative of intellectual trends, not only must general lines 
of interest be investigated, but the specific nature of this 
reading as well. For example, it should be determined 
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whether, and to what degree, the composition and character 
of given literary works do or do not express heuristically 
asserted trends of scientism, journalistic description, nos- 
talgia, dissent, or psychological frustration. * Also, to what 
extent do nonfiction writings express similar or equivalent 
interests? (Certainly, the nostalgic trend in considerable 
creative writing of the thirties appears to have an equivalent 
in the heightened interest in biography, which appears in 
second place in the ranking of composite indexes in Table 3.) 
This has been done by classifying the character of writing 
of leading sellers in both fields for selected months of the 
years since the beginning of the depression of 1929. Al- 
though it is not possible within the scope of the present 
paper to give a complete report of this compilation and its 
analysis, the findings provide an essential complement to 
the general tendencies previously discussed. In the low 
months of the great depression, for example, a veritable 
floodgate of publishers’ items turning on the nostalgic 
mood, psychological frustration, and dissent, political and 
social, was released, competing with the seeming paradox 
of such items in the nonfiction field as Dale Carnegie’s best 
seller in the traditional American success vein, How to Win 
Friends and Influence People; cynical, realistic, and even 
slyly humorous portents of the coming storm in Europe; 
biographies of famous humanitarians; travel items; and 
volumes with a religious theme or a sense of religiosity. It 
is interesting to note the equivalent patterns in the field of 
the drama that appear to follow somewhat closely these liter- 
ary and intellectual interests. Again, as a portent, the prob- 
lem of racial tension begins to make its ominous and 
aroused reappearance in both creative writing and analytical 
tracts for popular consumption. The foreign correspondent 





8 See, for example, the article by the writer, “Towards the Development of 
a Sociology of Literary and Art-Forms,” American Sociological Review 
(1943), pp. 313-20. 
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comes in for his brief day, crowding out the places pre- 
viously reserved for success stories, the fine arts, and gen- 
eral divertive reading. In general, it appears that a substan- 
tial factual basis exists for the hypothecation of well-de- 
fined trends, which further analysis and development, 
especially from the standpoint of detailed quantitative study 
of specific types of fiction and nonfiction, viewed stylistic- 
ally as well as by content, should enlarge and modify in 
scope and detail. 


Conclusions 


1. During a period marked by acute political, economic, 
and social change, certain traditional reading habits appear 
to remain strongly entrenched in American public interest, 
despite the precipitate rise of new interests. 

2. The general trend in reading habits, as characterized 
by the increased volume of publication of new books and 
new editions, is markedly upwards. 

3. The early depression years appear to constitute piv- 
otal years for the precipitate rise of new intellectual and 
recreational interests, which appear to converge largely 
about leisure-time pursuits, “self-improvement,” the redis- 
covery of the home, and a preoccupation with social and 
economic problems. 

4. Publication categories appear to fall into character- 
istic patterns of movement and change. 

5. ‘The years immediately preceding our entrance into 
the Second World War appear to be marked by sharp re- 
vival of interest in matters of history, international affairs, 
and technical problems, indicating a belated and hyperactive 
intellectual preparation. 

6. Intellectual patterns, as manifested by public read- 
ing preferences, would seem to follow a similar course of 
development to the general folkways themselves, with sig- 
nificant primary interests steadily sustained and increased, 
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while others may be considered marginal or secondary, being 
selectively sampled, rejected, or retained. 

7. The precipitate increase of interest in certain miscel- 
laneous categories indicates the cultivation of highly indi- 
viduated interests and experimental selection during this 
period of rapid social change. 

8. For the entire series of twenty-three categories taken 
as a whole, the more popular categories decrease in public 
interest to a limited degree, as former minor categories 
come to the fore. Certain individual categories, however, 
showing precipitate increase in publication give indication 
of significant modification of public interest. | 

9. A breakdown of the types of reading in the fiction 
and nonfiction fields appears to manifest well-defined trends 
of scientism, journalistic description, nostalgia, dissent, and 
psychological frustration in creative writing. These trends 
appear to synchronize with the changing emphases of inter- 
est in the broader categories studied. 





Herbert A. Bloch is Professor of Sociology and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology in the St. Lawrence University, Canton, New York. 











RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION VERSUS SECULARIZA. 
TION: THE GERMAN EXPERIENCE 





By Chester L. Hunt 


The recent decision of the Supreme Court in the Cham- 
paign case virtually outlawed a popular method of giving 
religious instruction through the public-school system and 
has brought renewed attention to the familiar question of 
the place of religion in the public schools. Since more than 
50 per cent of the American population is listed as church 
members, and the bulk of the rest is at least mildly friendly 
to the Hebrew-Christian tradition, it is easy to conclude 
that the public considers religion an important field of life. 
In this respect, it is somewhat incongruous that as the 
schools enlarge their curriculum in other directions they 
simultaneously decrease the attention devoted to religion. 

Controversy over the place of religion in the public 
schools centers around the differing value judgments re- 
garding the importance of religious instruction and the 
technical question regarding whether (granting the desir- 
ability) the public schools can become an effective medium 
of imparting such instruction. Presumably, religious in- 
struction has both a minimum and a maximum goal: the 
minimum aim is to disseminate such a thorough knowledge 
of religious history and ideology that they shape the basic 
premises of all Americans, including those that have little 
contact with the regular churches. The maximum goal is to 
utilize the religious classes in the school as a means of 
strengthening the hold of the church on the younger genera- 
tion, to make easier the recruitment of new members, and 
thus to strengthen the status of institutionalized religion. 


Religious Education in Germany 
American experience with religious education has been 
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too sporadic to enable us to form sound conclusions regard- 
ing whether the schools can be an effective agent of religious 
instruction in a country characterized by religious pluralism. 
In the case of Germany, however, we have a country which 
also has a Protestant and Catholic division and one where 
religious education has been an accepted function of the 
schools since the beginning of public education, including 
the period of the Nazi regime. It would seem reasonable to 
assume that a survey of the German experience might 
throw some light on our own problems in this field. 

Prior to 1938, most German schools were classified as 
“confessional,” which meant that, although state supported, 
they were organized along religious lines and drew their 
entire student body and faculty from one denomination. In 
the words of Cardinal Faulhaber: 


The confessional school is that kind of school which gives the Catholic 
child and the Catholic family the Catholic school ; the Protestant child 
and the Protestant family, the Protestant school. That kind of school 
in which not only the one or the other religious lesson is given every 
week, but all lessons. This means also the reading book and the his- 
tory lessons, stand on a religious-ethical and patriotic foundation. * 


From the standpoint of the churches, this would have 
seemed to be an ideal situation, but it drew criticism from a 
variety of other groups. Prior to the rise of Hitler, the most 
bitter critics of the confessional schools were the Social 
Democrats and the Communists who felt, with some justifi- 
cation, that the religious lessons were an attempt to indoc- 
trinate the young against socialism. During the time of the 
Weimar republic, these parties constantly attacked both the 
confessional schools and the religious lessons, but were un- 
able to make major changes in the setup. When the Nazis 
came to power, they conducted a propaganda battle against 





1 Cardinal Michel von Faulhaber in a sermon, “Die Freiheit der Kirche,” 
Haus und Schule, Vol. XXXI, No. 3 (March 1933). 
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the confessional schools on the grounds that these schools 
divided the German nation into two divergent groups and 
prevented the growth of a unified nation. Between 1933 and 
1938, over 10,000 confessional schools were replaced by 
nondenominational institutions, and in 1938 the confes- 
sional schools were completely abolished. * In the nondenom- 
inational schools, however, the religious lessons remained 
an integral part of the curriculum with Catholic and Prot- 
estant students attending classes for their respective faiths. 


Supervision of Religious Instruction 


The fact that religious lessons were retained in the 
schools during two major changes in the political regime 
would seem to indicate that they had been generally accepted 
by the German nation and that a strong measure of support 
existed for religious instruction among all social groups. 
Actually, this support seemed to indicate more nearly a sort 
of vague belief in some kind of character training than in 
religious instruction per se. When Martin Bormann, Hitler’s 
adjutant, defended the retention of the religious lessons in 
the schools, he did it on this basis. *° Even before the Nazi 
regime, religious instruction tended to emphasize national- 
istic and moralistic elements. 

The church lost effective control over the content of the 
religious lessons when it lost the right to supervise religious 
instruction at the time of the adoption of the Weimar Con- 
stitution. * Even though the German schools had to consider 
only two major denominations (a state-supported combina- 
tion of Lutheran and Reformed churches represented 99 





2“Deutsche Wissenschaft, Erziehung und Volksbildung,’ Amtsblatt des 
Reichsministeriums fiir Wissenschaft, Erziehung und Volksbildung und der 
Unterrichtsverwaltungen der Linder, VIII (April 1939), 226 ff. 

8 Unpublished letter from Martin Bormann to Alfred Rosenberg, obtained 
from files of the United States Chief Counsel, War Crimes Commission, 
Document 098PS. 

4S. C. Engelmann, German Education and Re-education (New York: In- 
ternational Universities Press, Inc., 1945), p. 62. 
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per cent of German Protestantism), it was difficult to find a 
satisfactory authority for the control of religious lessons. 
Schoolmen felt that direct church supervision meant an in- 
tolerable interference in school affairs. On the other hand, 
the clergy themselves were not able to give the bulk of the 
religious lessons, and there was no guarantee that moralistic 
platitudes or nationalistic mythology would not replace 
instruction in Christian doctrine. 


Change in Content of Religious Lessons 


This danger became doubly apparent when the Nazi 
regime assumed power and proceeded to make the religious 
lessons a vehicle for carrying their own ideology. Their first 
move in this direction was to encourage the confusion of 
Christianity with the old Teutonic sagas and other folklore 
of German nationalism. Thus, the following schedule was 
recommended for high-school classes by a Nazi teacher’s 
league: 


10th grade: About Indo-Germanic religion. 

llth grade: The beginning of Christianity in Germany and the 
formation of German piety. 

12th grade: Development of the Reformation by Goethe. 

13th grade: Gaining our own Weltanschauung which joyfully af- 
firms National Socialism. ° 


This effort to ignore the distinctive nature of Christian doc- 
trine and confuse it with German nationalism received fair- 
ly general co-operation even from supposedly Christian 
teachers. Thus, a German pastor writes, 


They do not intend to draw a line between German religiosity con- 
tained in the German sagas and fairy tales or to develop an under- 
standing of the opposition between them .... instruction programs 





5 Hermann Schuster, “Der Religionsunterricht im Dritten Reich,” Christliche 
Welt, No. 1 (September 1936). 
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show distinctly that they want to mix up the one with the other. The 
strange thing is that they find aid from many Christian pedagogues. ® 


This more subtle distortion of the religious lessons was 
soon succeeded by a frank attempt to use Old Testament 
history as a means of spreading anti-Semitism. The follow- 
ing excerpt is taken from a religious lesson in 1935: 


So we also read the Old Testament in order to become acquainted 
with the Jewish people and their God. The Jewish God created the 
world out of nothing, thus, chaos is the highest thing for the Jews, 
thus, he can build up nothing, but only destroy..... In this story, we 
meet in Jacob, a cunning swindler and one who knows how to use the 
weak hour of his father. And Jehovah promised this arch rogue 
wealth, power and honor. Joseph is a conceited arrogant man..... 
As a clever Jew, he buys grain at a cheap price and sells it at a high 
one..... We see again that God stands on the side of the rogues and 
swindlers, 7 


The confessional schools were not eliminated until 1938, 
but even before this step the Nazis were sure they had effec- 
tively changed the nature of the religious lessons. Rosenberg 
felt this goal had been achieved in 1938: “The structure of 
the instructional program in all categories of our schools 
has already been changed to an education in such an anti- 
Christian and anti-Semitic manner, that the growing youth 
will be kept from the black swindle.” * The extreme perver- 
sion of religious instruction during the Nazi regime can be 
considered the result of a pressure that other nations may 
not have to face. Nevertheless, in addition to controversy 
regarding just what historic Christian doctrine includes, 
any system of religious instruction is under pressure to be- 





6 Dr. Walther Baetke, “Mythus und Religion der Germanen im Religions- 
unterrict,” Haus und Schule, XXXI, No. 3 (March 1935), 27. 


7 Reformierte Kirchenzeitung, No. 52 (1935), 25. : 
8 Nachrichtenblatt der Pressestelle der Evangelischen Kirche der Rhew- 


probing, Vol. IX (June 1, 1946). (Statement by Rosenberg at Kulturtagung in 
Nuremberg in 1938.) 
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come the vehicle for nationalistic or moralistic indoctrina- 
tion. The problem of retaining both church control and edu- 
cational independence is one which seems difficult to solve in 
any system. 


Results of Religious Instruction 


In spite of the difficulties encountered during the Third 
Reich, the German system of religious instruction had had 
a relatively clear field for several generations, and it is per- 
haps fair to ask what was accomplished during this time. 
The results, measured by any criterion, seem rather meager. 
First, the system of religious instruction was not able to 
conserve the church allegiance of the German people. Such 
phenomena as the spread of free thinking, mass withdrawals 
from church membership, and decreasing activity of many 
who remained inside the church affected both the Catholic 
and Protestant groups. When the Republican constitution 
facilitated the procedure of withdrawal from the church, 
hundreds of thousands of Germans abandoned their mem- 
bership and the Austrittsbewegung (Church Leaving 
Movement) became a major concern of the clergy. ° 

Similarly, a mood of lethargy and indifference spread 
within the church itself to such an extent that in 1934 (be- 
fore the Nazi opposition to the church became acute) less 
than a third of the membership even bothered to take 
communion.” 

Not only did religious instruction fail to conserve church 
loyalty, but even the most charitable of observers could 
hardly claim that it had been successful in making Christian 
principles one of the major premises of the German 
Weltanschauung. During the Nazi regime, religious in- 
struction, to a large extent, simply bolstered the ideological 





® Kirchliches Jahrbuch fiir die evangelischen Landeskirchen Deutschlands 
(Cologne: Verlag J. P. Bachem, 1907-33), Vols. XXXIV-LX. 

10 Estimate compiled on basis of letters sent to the author by statistical 
offices of German territorial churches. 
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concepts that were congenial to a regime based on “blood 
and'‘soil.” Prior to this period, there seems to be little evi- 
dence that the brotherhood of man, the fatherhood of God, 
or even the ideas of mercy and charity were implanted in 
the German mind. Religion was undoubtedly an important 
influence in the lives of a minority of the German people, 
but in spite of a long and thorough system of instruction, 
the bulk of the nation seemed indifferent to the institutional 
program of the church and relatively unaffected by any dis- 
tinctively Christian ideology. The Nazi propaganda took 
root in minds in which Christian instruction had either been 
completely ineffectual or had merged with a nationalistic 
philosophy. 

The German experience took place in a particular culture, 
and it does not necessarily follow that the same results 
would be obtained in other countries. It does, however, 
rather conclusively prove that even a more thorough practice 
of religious instruction in the schools than Americans have 
been willing to adopt may be ineffective in combating the 
secular tendencies of modern culture. 





Chester L. Hunt is Associate Professor of Sociology, Western Michigan 
College of Education, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 








A NEED FOR CHANGE IN THE SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Howard B. Silsbee 


The secondary-school curriculum is greatly in need of re- 
vision to meet present-day needs. It has been static too long. 
Our national educational organization has recognized this 
and a study on the secondary-school curriculum has been 
instituted. The great social changes of the last decade or 
more have left the present curriculums woefully behind the 
times. One reason for this, of course, is and long has been 
the colleges, because they have demanded certain subjects 
for entering their portals. More and more colleges are 
changing their viewpoint on this subject though and are 
considering the whole picture of the applicant rather than 
simply what specific courses he offers for admission. Pri- 
marily, many are now considering the applicant’s readiness 
to do college work, his social and personality picture, and his 
basic aptitudes rather than a definite set of Carnegie units. 
This is farseeing and wise. The G.I.’s have helped consider- 
ably to bring this about, because so many have made good 
in college after rather sketchy secondary-school prepara- 
tion. It is felt that this approach to college entrance will 
grow more and more during the next decade. But even if it 
does not, the high-school curriculums cannot continue to be 
hampered by the college-entrance requirements too much, 
when normally 70 per cent or more do not go to college. 

If one of the main aims of secondary education (or any 
education) is to produce efficient members of society, then 
we must pay special attention to the secondary-school curri- 
culums, since they are terminal for so many, and we must 
make such changes and readjustments in content and pro- 
cedure as seem warranted in light of the social changes that 
have taken place. The war and all its aftermath have made 
a different world for us to live in and the new curriculums 
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must prepare better for the changed social conditions. It is 
probable too that the college should also seek major curri- 
cular changes as more than a few of the more alert ones 
have already done. 

It is conceivable in the light of the terminal import that 
the secondary-school program for the first two years 
should consist of orientation courses in all the major fields. 
These courses should aim to give the pupils a bird’s-eye 
view of the whole field, should stimulate interest, and should 
show cultural as well as practical usages. Then in the last 
two years provision should be made for specialization in one 
or more major fields comparing somewhat to the majors 
and minors in college. Most young people entering high 
school are not mature enough to choose adequately one cur- 
riculum from four or six often offered. These young people 
usually choose the curriculum suggested by their parents or 
the one their friends are going into, and this often in spite 
of good guidance in junior high schools based on achieve- 
ment and other records. If high-school people could have 
one or two years of orientation courses and a little more 
maturity, they would be in a much better position to make a 
wise choice of concentration study, especially with the aid 
of the fine guidance services now available in most second- 
ary schools. 

Whatever curricular changes might be made, there cer- 
tainly would be the need for four years of English, since 
this is the main tool that all will need whatever they may do. 
However, it is probable that during the last two years there 
would be more specializing in English according to the par- 
ticular curriculum in which a student becomes enrolled. A 
specialized English course would be an advantage to those 
going into the business field as well as a different type 
English course for those going to college. More electives 
should be offereu in English as is done by some schools now, 
especially along such lines as public speaking, dramatics, 
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and journalism. The content of English courses in many 
cases needs revamping. A great many high-school grad- 
uates come to college now not knowing basic grammar. 
They often are poor spellers and lack adequate reading abil- 
ity. They all too frequently do not know how to take notes 
or even how to study properly. I feel after talking with 
many freshmen and sophomores in college that a majority 
of them with good intelligence and aptitudes have to learn, 
in the very hard way of practical experimentation, how to 
go about their college work. Many college students have 
confessed to me that it took them until their junior year be- 
fore they learned how to study. Certainly the high schools, 
properly adjusted, can teach their pupils this before they 
leave or graduate. Perhaps in a readjusted curriculum there 
should be a course on just this field of “how to study,” al- 
though it could never be called by any such name. It would 
have to deal with the psychology of the learning process and 
the lessons put to practical application. It is something that 
should be stressed more in every subject taught. That is 
part of every teacher’s job—to teach his or her pupils how 
to study the particular course at hand, and it is a lesson that 
should be gone over and over again until habits are estab- 
lished. 

It is suggested that everyone in high school should have 
at least one year of typing included in whatever curriculum 
he selects and then perhaps a year of something like Hy- 
Speed Longhand for note taking. Why could there not be an 
orientation course in foreign languages before the pupils 
make a choice of a particular one to study? Judging from 
the Army’s experience during the war too, we could teach 
them to speak these languages somewhat in a couple of 
years. The spoken language is apt to be more useful in the 
future than is the knowledge gained from present gram- 
matical exercises and the laborious translating of classics. 
Surely if one of the values of studying a foreign language 
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is to help in English, there well could be a course involving 
that approach in which, as part, derivatives of all contrib- 
uting languages would be studied. In harmony with the 
Harvard report, there should certainly be courses in fine 
arts, appreciation of music, and possibly a simple approach 
to the great philosophies of the world. 

Again if the large proportion of high-school graduates 
do not go to college and the aim of education is social com- 
petency, we should give the students their introductory tools 
in such fields as political economy, sociology, psychology, 
and mental hygiene. Very many girls are married within 
two or three years after graduation from high school. Why 
should they not study something about the psychology of 
marriage, child care, and related home functions? New Jer- 
sey’s state requirement of two periods a week for a term in 
home nursing for senior girls is a step in the right direction. 
Somewhere along the line it is felt that there should be a 
mature approach on sex education, probably integrated with 
a course in mental hygiene. The wave of that thought seems 
to be growing from the West as so many educational inno- 
vations have. 

A better job should be done than we do now in high school 
in training different vocational attitudes. The majority of 
high-school graduates look down on any work that might 
soil their hands instead of appreciating any work done with 
excellence which someday they might well try to emulate. 

Why not have more courses involving the personal and 
social sides of their lives? It is said that that training comes 
mostly now from the co-curricular program; but actually 
not 50 per cent of the students in most large high schools 
actively participate in this program, and those that do are 
probably the ones who need it the least. Personnel managers 
say that the personal side of the employee looms larger than 
efficiency on the job per se and yet we do not have courses 
for the most part that provide that particular kind of train- 
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ing. Why not more sociocivic courses so that high-school 
graduates will want to take an active part in their com- 
munity life and hold office when they have the aptitude for 
it? Consumer education should have a wider spread than it 
does now as well as essential economics for adult life. 

In our shop courses why cannot there be things learnea 
that every father will have to do, from changing a faucet 
washer to electrical repairs, some time in his own home? 
Similarly, there should be courses on home needs for girls. 

It is a crying shame that our young people drop geog- 
raphy in grammar school, especially in this day and age. 
Integrated geography, grammar, arithmetic, spelling, good 
reading, etc., should be reviewed intensely the last year in 
high school, especially for those not going to college. 

In the social-science field our people should be studying 
Russian history as well as Far Eastern history. It was 
found out in this last war how little our people knew about 
the Oriental background and psychology, and we should not 
be caught napping so again. Latin-American history is be- 
ing studied here and there in the secondary schools, usually 
on a small elective basis; but with the constantly growing 
sphere of interest in hemispheric affairs, our people must 
know more about our neighbors to the south. Perhaps a 
course in the United Nations or international relations 
should also be given larger emphasis in a new curriculum. 
These suggestions are not meant to imply in the least the 
dropping of the essential courses we now have in European 
and United States history, but even their content should be 
restudied in the light of social change. 

These are but a few thoughts for the study of secondary 
curricular changes. It is felt that all high schools should 
now have committees (as some do) studying this very im- 
portant proposition in light of their own particular needs. 
If the high schools start the ball rolling, the colleges will 
be bound to go along with the program in view of their G.I. 
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experiences and because some good colleges already have 
waved the white flag in that direction. 





Howard B. Silsbee is Director of Teacher Training in Upsala College, East 
Orange, New Jersey. 
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